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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


seed 
HE event of the week-has been the arrival of the Shah, who 
landed on Wednesday from Ostend. Mr. Goschen had been 
singularly successful in his arrangements, the day was calm, the 
Shah was not sea-sick, and from Ostend to Dover enjoyed a 
Naval review of the most superb character. The Devastation 
took part in it, and moved about with the ease of a yacht, dis- 
charging two rounds from the Woolwich Infants, the 35-ton 
guns, with a roar which must have been heard for miles. At 
twenty minutes past one, before England was visible, the Channel 
Fleet, including the Agincourt, the Northumberland, the Hector, 
the Hercules, the Sultan, the Monarch, and the Black Prince 
arrived, thundering out a salute of twenty-one guns, and cheering 
the Shah as he passedon. His Majesty seemed deeply interested, 
and made notes in a journal he keeps, and which we can only 
trust may one day see the light. The reception by the Royal 
Princes at Dover was excellently managed—though the Shah 
kept everybody waiting till his treasures were in the train, or 
rather, his amulets—and the cortége was welcomed at Charing 
Cross by a vast crowd, which stood out the pouring rain in the 
hope of seeing the Shah, who finally arrived at the Palace a 
drenched, but contented man. 














An endless series of entertainments has been arranged for 
the-Shah, who, however, will probably be happier at Trentham 
than anywhere else, and at Brussels took the Burgomaster a 
gallop across country, straight over everything, to his own 
extreme delight, and rather to the dismay of his companion. It 
results from all the information collected about him that he is 
really anxious to see England and understand the strength of 
the masters of India, and if not tired and bored to death, will 
see everything worth seeing. The programme as yet has been 
better carried out than usual, the Princes working hard at the 
matter, but it is a little too extensive for human endurance. 
However, the Shah when tired says so in the most unmistakable 
way, which must be a comfort both for him and his entertainers. 
The Anglo-Persian opinion about him is that he has, when not 
bothered to talk French, considerable capacity. 


The National Assembly, after a debate in which the Left 
Centre either deserted altogether or took part in favour of the 
prosecution of M. Ranc, has consented to that prosecution by a 
majority of 250 (450 against 200),—and this in spite of the fact 
that the rejected amendment of the minority only asked for 
inquiry as preliminary to prosecution. In a case like M. Ranc’s, 
whom the Government had deliberately declined to prosecute 
during two years, and whose colleague in the Commune, who 
joined and resigned it with him, was acquitted, nothing could 
have been more reasonable than some previous inquiry 
into the motives of this carefully delayed prosecution,—one which 
looks to the world more like a prosecution of the people of 
Lyons who elected him, than of M. Ranc himself. Even in the 
Committee which reported in favour of his prosecution, a mem- 
ber of the Extreme tight, M. Lucien Brun, had joined the 
members of the Left in asking leave to interrogate M. ‘Thiers’ 





War Minister and Minister of Justice,—we suppose as to their 


motives for leaving M. Rane untouched,—before proceeding to 
recommend his prosecution; but the Committee would hear of 
no preliminary inquiry, and the House in its turn would hear of 
none. After the amendment was rejected, the Committee's report 
in favour of the prosecution was adopted by no fewer than 485 
votes to 137. It is not easy for English critics to understand 
such votes. We fear that our anticipation of a terribly reaction- 
ary movement in the National Assembly after M. Barodet’s election, 
is being but too literally fulfilled. 


Sir Bartle Frere has not failed. The Sultan of Zanzibar, after 
refusing to sign the Slave-trade Treaty, issued a proclamation to 
his subjects to do as they had always done, and thought himself 
quite a hero. He forgot, however, that he had to deal with the 
Government of India as well as that of England, and the error 
was fatal. India does not understand impertinence from Zanzi- 
bar. Sir Bartle Frere visited Bombay, and there made it quite 
clear to the Banians that they must stop their trade; and 
Simla, and there obtained the sanction of Lord Northbrook to 
peremptory action, Admiral Cumming was therefore requested to 
give the Sultan the option of signing or suffering a bombardment, 
probably to be followed by a deposition in favour of some nominee 
of Muscat. He therefore, with great dignity, ate his proclamation, 
signed the treaty, closed the slave market, and waits for better 
times,—which, however, he will not have, as steamers are to run 
from Aden to Zanzibar, and gunboats hovering about will catch 
any coaster trying to revive the trade. The occasional presence 
of a man-of-war in Zanzibar, and the passing of a short Indian 
Act making support to the slave trade felony, will bring the 
system to an end for ever. 


The news from Spain this week is less bad than it has lately 
been. It seems clear that Pi y Margall has driven Figueras 
out of Spain, and intends to be Dictator without being formally 
crowned such. His plan is to reduce Madrid to order by con- 
centrating the Guardia Civile there—this has been done—then 
forming an army by money, and then proclaiming the Constitu- 
tion, which will divide Spain into Nine home provinces or States, 
namely, Catalonia, Aragon, Navarre with Biscay, Valencia with 
Murcia, New Castille, Old Castille, Galicia, Andalusia, and 
Upper with Lower Estramadura. Besides these are four external 
States—Cuba, Rico, the Philippines, and the Balearic Isles— 
making 13 in all. The Constitutional Commission is to consist of 12 
from the majority of the Cortes, who are Centralists, and one from 
each of the 13 provinces, of whom four, Cuba, the Philippines, 
and the two Castilles, will undoubtedly be Centralist. Great power 
will therefore be left to the Central authority, which will con- 
trol the Army, the Navy, the Debt, Foreign Affairs, and some 
part of the taxation. A forced loan of £4,000,000 is talked 
of, but by the latest rumour the monopoly of tobacco in the 
Philippines is to be sold first. Nothing of any effect has been 
done against the Carlists, or will be, till money has been found to 
make an army. According to the latest rumours, a dividend is to 
be paid on the Debt, but it requires confirmation. 


Marshal MacMahon has recently shown that he honestly sets 
the advantage of the army and of the country above politics, by 
appointing (General Chanzy Governor-General and Captain- 
General of Algeria. The Government did not venture to object, 
but on M. Cremieux proposing that the two offices should not 
be united, M. Beulé rose, and feebly remarked that the Govern- 
ment was rather on that side. M. Gavardie thereupon declared 
that the Assembly were sanctioning the decrees of ‘Tours, one of 
which divided these offices; and on a division, M. Cremieux and 
M. Beulé were defeated. The motive seems to have been to give 
a slight check to Marshal MacMahon for promoting good soldiers 
of the wrong party. General Chanzy will probably return from 
Algeria a Marshal of France. 





London is threatened with another strike, or it may be lock- 
out, in the Building ‘Trale. ‘The carpenters and joiners want 9d. 
an hour, instead of 8}d., and the masters refuse it absolutely now, 
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and refuse it even in March, 1874, unless the men will give 
them another hour on Saturday and take lower payment for 
overtime. The men have refused to agree to this, and there 
is to be a general strike from August 1. The men seem to be 
in the right about the hours, as the concession would destroy 
their newly-won privileges, and the masters are decidedly in the 
wrong in refusing all conferences. As to the justice of the 
demand for the extra 2s. a week, that is a matter depending upon 
the state of trade, the argument about the rising prices of food 
having very little to do with it. Everybody is affected by the 
rising prices, and nobody except the workmen seem able to ask 
more for their toil. The special difficulty with the Builders is 
that of all classes of workmen they put least heart into their 
work, and are most indisposed to treat the public fairly. They 
have a perfect code of rules to prevent small jobs being done 
cheaply. 


Hospital Sunday in London seemed to be at first a gigantic 
failure, but with fuller accounts it has become tolerably certain 
that it will be a disappointing but yet passable success,—that 
is, that it will contribute a very substantial sum to the 
funds of the London Hospitals, —probably £25,000 at least, 
—and by drawing to the question a kind of attention which it 
takes an affair of magnitude to win, very likely to add to, instead 
of diminishing, the generosity of the public towards the 
individual institutions. It is a mistake to suppose, at 
least in such a community as London, that there is a 
specific fund available for charitable purposes, and that every 
draft upon it diminishes what is left for other purposes. On 
the contrary, the Charity fund, like the Wages fund, is a very 
variable quantity indeed, which waxes and wanes according to 
the interest the objects presented excite. And in London an 
object must be rather big to excite anything like wide-spread 
interest at all. The minimum visibile for London Charities is 
eabily reached, It is far easier to attract the cheques for a great 
purpose, than to beg the halfpence for a small one. 


The Inner Templars changed their mind at the last moment, 
or were overborne by the Middle Templars, who did not like to 
stick to the shabby policy of no collections on so great an occa- 
sion. A correspondence which appeared between the Master of 
the Temple and the Treasurer of the Inner Temple last Saturday 
showed that the latter was exceedingly anxious to ignore the fact 
that the Inner Templars, so far as in them lay, opposed the col- 
lection,—which was, however, certainly the fact. But they did not 
choose to act alone, and as the Middle Templars were in favour of 
it, they eventually withdrew what had been in fact a veto upon 
it. The collection, too, was pretty good, when it came. Con- 
sidering that the great congregation in St. Paul’s raised only 
£509 in both services, it was pretty well for the Templars to give 
£344 in their two services. Perhaps a compound of shame and | 
generosity is a better stimulus to giving than generosity alone. 








a 
Next, Mr. James urged that the opening made for poor candi. 
dates would so multiply the number, as to imerease very much the 
ultimate expenses, instead of diminishing them. To this the reply 
is, that Mr. Fawcett proposed that any candidate who did not 
get one-fifth of the votes polled should be chargeable 
with his individual share of the expenses, just as if they 
had never been put on the rates, and that this would 
prevent fancy candidatures. Mr. Bruce opposed the Bill, on the 
ground anticipated by Mr. Faweett, that it was not the right 
time to add even a minute item to local burdens, though he him. 
self concurred in the principle of the Bill. Mr. Faweett wag 
beaten by a majority of 114 (205 to 91). The House is too rich 
and too stupid to contemplate with composure the prospect of 
competition with a number of poor and clever men. 


The Judges at the Court of Queen’s Bench have refused the 
rule for a criminal information for libel against Mr. Plimsoll, 
applied for by Mr. Norwood; but they have indicated their 
opinion that Mr. Plimsoll is liable to some censure, by dis. 
charging it without costs. The view taken by the Judges wag 
that Mr. Norwood’s ship (the Livonia) was lost from having been 
overloaded, and that there was therefore so much of a basis for 
Mr. Plimsoll’s statement,—which no one doubts was made from 
principles of public duty,—as would render it' improper to per. 
mit a criminal libel action to be brought against him. At the 
same time, the Court thought that Mr. Plimsoll had been in fault 
in not informing himself that Mr. Norwood was away (in 
Egypt) at the time the Livonia was loaded and sent out 
on her voyage, and in hinting that she would never 
have been so sent unless fully insured, which was not 
the case. The Judges intimated that so far as Mr. Plimsoll’s 
charges threw a personal slur on Mr. Norwood as a grasping 
shipowner, and one of the “greatest sinners” in the trade in 
relation to overloading ships, there had not been the slightest 
evidence of them brought in the case before them. Hence, 
though the rule for a criminal information was discharged 
(without costs), Mr. Norwood is free to bring an action for 
civil libel against Mr. Plimsoll if he pleases. Probably no decision 
could have better met the justice of the case. 





Mr. Dixon has given notice that he will move, as an amend- 
ment to Mr. Forster’s Education Bill (1873), ‘‘ That in the opinion 
of this House, no amendment to the Education Act could be 
regarded as satisfactory which did not make the attendance of 
children at school, and the formation of School Boards, compul- 
sory, throughout England and Wales.” We agree in the state- 
ment made in an able letter by Mr. Seebohm, which our readers 





will find elsewhere, that it would be a very fortunate thing 
indeed, if the House would adopt this resolution; but we 
exceedingly doubt whether the Dissenters would not be almost 
the last to support it, if they thought the -House likely to 
adopt it. They appear to fear nothing more than compulsion 
until at least one school-board school has been established in 





Mr. Faweett moved on Wednesday the second reading of his 
Bill for throwing the “necessary” expenses of elections on the | 
ratesin avery able speech, showing that in all probability the charge | 
on every elector holding a ten-pound house would be only 144. | 
once in every three years, pointing out the advantage of not | 
keeping Parliament exclusively for the rich,—and generally for | 
rich old men who have made their money in early life, and use it in | 
getting into Parliament,—and maintaining, in anticipation of Mr. 
Bruce's objection that local burdens ought not to be incurred | 
just at the time when the Government is preparing to deal | 
with them, that that is precisely the time when, if they are | 
to be incurred at all, they should be incurred now, in order that 
the Government might have the whole case before them when | 
attempting to deal with it. THe remarked with great force that if 
it was put off till after the Government had passed their measure, 
he should at once be told that the settlement so recently made 
ought not to be disturbed. 


Mr. Henry James's reply, which has been much praised, seems 
to us very feeble. His first answer was that this measure would 
touch so very small a part of the expense of elections,—at the 
last election, for instance, only £90,000 out of £1,500,000,—that 
it would not materially diminish the expense at all; to 
which we answer, that it would strike off the only essential 
part of the expense, and at least enable poor men who had 
confidence in their cause without securing adventitious help 
to make the trial, that it is precisely for such as these that the 
change is wanted, and that the tendency of the change must be 
to discourage paid canvassers and other such sources of expense. 


| 


every school district; and Mr. Dixon, though he asks for school 
boards everywhere, makes no condition for school-board schools 
everywhere—which, indeed, he could not obtain without an in- 
crease to the rates that would turn all the rural districts against 
him. Of course Mr. Dixon will not carry his amendment, but if he 
did, no one would be so much embarrassed by the victory as the 
victor. 

The Birmingham League have, of course, declared them- 
selves in a very exaggerated spirit against Mr. Forster's 
Education Act Amendment Bill, asserting that it will make 


| matters worse instead of better as regards the fees to denomina- 


tional schools, which it will now be imperative on the Guardians 
of the poor to pay, whereas the School Boards had a choice,—and 
denouncing the expedient of remitting this duty to School Boards 
| as one that will “‘ brand ” large numbers of respectable people as- 
| paupers. We have expressed our own view of this matter elsewhere, 
| but may add here that it is evident that Mr. Dixon is not going to 
press the whole League policy on the House of Commons, 
but only that part of it which the League would probably 
‘least like to have divorced from the rest and separately 
enacted. Compulsion in the present condition of things 
| would, in the rural districts, fill far more Church schools than 
Dissenting schools, and that is just what the Dissenters dread. 
| They would like to exd their reforms with compulsion, while 
| Mr. Dixon begins with it. Fortunately for the League, it is not 
very important whether or not you write “this side upwards” 
on any bale of goods which you know is going into the Lost- 
| luggage-oflice to wait till called for; and therefore you may as 
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ut the most impressive side upwards, without troubling | exchanges are in favour of Britain, and that there is a panic, they 
out which of the two is likely to be first unpacked. In| may suspend the Bank Act, and over-issue, the profits of all 
orster’s amendment bill is once carried, we doubt | over-issue to go the State. We should say that there was one 
| argument in favour of that Bill, that it makes a necessity legal ; 
and just four against it,—first, that it gives the right of voting to 
 _ suspend an Act to irresponsible individuals; second, that it leaves 
A great English statesman (Sir Thomas More), who died upon | power to maintain an Act, in the teeth of national interest, to 
the scaffold rather than swear against his conscience, wrote in irresponsible individuals ; thirdly, that English commerce may 
prison this fable respecting ‘“‘ over-scrupulousness of conscience ?’— | be ruined at 10 as well as 12 per cent.,—or at 5 per cent., for 
« A poor ass after his shrift, when he waxed an hungred, saw a | that matter, if the Bank is exhausted by a severe rush; and 
sow lie with her pigs well lapped in new straw, and near he | fourthly, that it will not pass. If Peel's Act is to be kept up at 
drew, and thought to have eaten of the straw. But anon his | all, its occasional su:pension on the responsibility of the Cabinet 
scrupulous conscience began therein to grudge him. For while | is a mere necessity. 
his penance was that for greediness of his meat he should do 
none other body any harm, he thought he might not eat one 
straw thereof, lest for lack of that straw some of those pigs might 
hap to die for cold. So held he still his hunger, till one brought 
him meat. But when he should fall thereto, then fell he yet in a 
far farther scruple, for then it came again in his mind that he 
should yet break his penance if he should eat any of that either, 
sith he was commanded by his ghostly father that he should not 
for his own meat hinder any other beast. For he thought that 
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well p 
case Mr. F : 
whether the Dissenters themselves will adhere to their pet scruple 


with any enthusiasm. 
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Mr. Stansfeld is toiling along with his Rating Bill, which 
| makes pretty fair progress, but is impeded at every turn by de- 
|mands for exemption. On Friday se’nnight he obtained a sort 
| of consensus of the Ifouse that if personal property is to be 
| vated it must be through Treasury grants, a principle which 
|may be of use by and by, but is of none now. All Monday 
| night was wasted in a row about saleable underwoods 
which nobody understood, and we certainly do not; but 


: : : ; Mr. Stansfeld got his own way, as he did also on the 
if he eat not that meat ay regs Senet magne hep to have it, and | much more important question the rating of shootings let 
so should he by the eating of it peradventure hinder some other. Rete aaniin wi teen dea is the ro eitaiied Pes Susie tame 
ae ee caved ho oi Resting, SO wien Ke Cold ths cneas, Nie | the ex jlanation of the Solicitor-General but we may be mis 
ghostly father came and informed him better, and then he cast poccin ia Sica alae © ouptaintn all night till a 
- = ake a x. Jessel, P explaining” ¢ g 

off that scruple and fell mannerly to his meat, and was a right = pelt had repeatedly to confess that he knew pan little 
ost ass many a fair day after!” ‘The Nonconformists may | ° ee em epticnnicetn icles Rasiet.. 
ee ae to 1 Poy traces Paneth ‘ soa wsagretyen id PO the matter. On Thursday the exemption of Literary and 
—_— = P e © NS | Scientific Societies was repealed, and that of Crown property,— 
Twenty-fifth Clause,—though we are very far from intending to | : . te ae 

4 that there is in them anything of the asa. We should | though with the reserve that arbitrators may be appointed, if 
i ener ia ass a nse beast yee pete as |the Treasury think the valuing unjust, as it is quite sure to 
—— * wed ea to | be. Mr. Stansfeld shows marvellous pluck ; but he is in charge 


its burdens tamely,—a charge which no one will bring | : P 
bears " ms = = | of a Bill he does not half know, and, on the whole, we doubt if a 
against the Nonconformists. 


railway pointsman need greatly envy his position. The Bill is 
On Tuesday, the question of abolishing patronage in the | the sort of thing for a clever land aurveyor, with roaring lungs 
Established Church of Scotland was brought up in both Houses, | ®"4 4 back to his head, and not for Mr. Stansfeld at all. 

Lord Airlie argued that patronage had been the cause of every WSIS 

secession in the Church of Scotland, pointed out that it hadno| The Zanzibar Contract incident is again postponed, Mr. 
money value, and showed the House that the Aberdeen Act, | Bouverie’s proposal of a Select Committee having been 
passed as a compromise, had only produced a vast mass of liti- accepted, Mr. Lowe made stout battle for his contract, but 
gation. He was half inclined to believe that if patronage were | made nothing of it, the plain fact being that he had, 
given up, the three Churches might reunite, and Scotland show | Under a fanciful notion of honour, given £11,000 too much 
the spectacle of a free Church in a free State. Lord Rosebery | for eight years. Why he did it, is still unintelligible, except that 
held the same opinion, while Lord Napier of Ettrick thought | he knew nothing of the lower tender forwarded by the India 
that patronage sowed the seeds of a distrust which would speedily Post-Office Director to Mr. Monsell, and by him forwarded to 
result in another secession; and even the Duke of Richmond, Lord Kimberley, which ought to have reached him, and through 
personally a friend of patronage, had come to the conclusion | some negligence, probably in his own office, did not reach him. 
that it was injurious in Scotland. The Duke of Argyll | There is still to be a battle over the appointment of the 
was of the same opinion—indeed, he has surrendered his | Committee. 


own patronage—but wished Scotland to wait a little yet, | PEAR gM 
ang 4 har ih pis. At the Oxford Commemoration, on Wednesday, Professor 
and see if her whole ecclesiastical system could not be set |,,, : . 
, wns. 2 * . 6. ‘ Tyndall received the honorary degree of D.C.L., whereupon the 
right. This idea prevailed, no Peer putting in the plea that a . ee . 
: as . Margaret Professor of Divinity, Dr. Heurtley, lodged a kind of 
perfect ecclesiastical system for Scotland would break the hearts | . . a” , . 
rr : . 3 | protest, in which he said that he did not object to a 
of her people. They would have nothing left to dispute about Mol 1 eciialies. Gh teas dines did 
and litigate about, and would break off into endless sects merely | \ ane M2 ' PRET ing ; “8 : “ ' ~ 4 eae sina — . 
: - ‘ “| last year,— » doe ect to its being 2 e 
to be comfortable. A Scotchman is quite capable, if he cannot | - — - ney _—e * . : adhe _. = 4 arcane 
D . | has written against anl denied “the credibility of miracles and 
get a due supply of controversy any other way, of carrying his | as elie Ds ” Dr. Heurtl ates Mink Chien Sk ain 
Church under his own hat, and solemnly excommunicating every- | er a ee re ea 


iia . ' ‘logical ground, now that tests have been abolished, for refusin 
body else. The relic of the Covenanters almost did that, and ae - ity ] ‘ listi id aon date tan md 
eat ere . . | a University honour to a distinguished w cience, t 
the story of the last couple is significant :—‘‘So you and Davie errs 


' ” : : ‘ hinks ‘the University ought not to have been asked to go out 
make up your whole Church,”—“ It is sae, but I'm no just that : 3 a le 8 
sure o’ Davie.” of her way to show the world with what a ready zeal she could 


——— abandon her ancient principles, and decorate with her honours 
The debate in the Commons was very like that in the Lords, | one who has employed his talents to subvert the faith which was 
bat it brought up Mr. Gladstone, who pleaded for a Parlia- committed to her to sustain and uphold.” That is, after the 
mentary Committee to investigate the subject, and particularly to | Jews’ disabilities were removed, it would have been indecent for 
ascertain the feeling of the people of Scotland. As there cannot | the Throne to have conferred,—speedily at least,—any honour 
be a shadow of a doubt about their feeling on this point—/|upona Jew? Professor Tyndall is decorated for his scientific 
although there is much doubt about their feeling on disestablish- | attainments, not for his writings against miracles and prayer, 
ment—this gives up the case, and the rest of the Scotch Peers which were not remarkable in any way. Dr. Heurtley would 
may as well give up their rights to the congregations, the Crown | have these writings count negatively, as it were, like bad marks, 
immediately after giving up its third. The change is clearly against Professor ‘l'yndall's scientific attainments. Where would 
inevitable, but how anybody not a Calvinist or a hypocrite is that land him? Should the University also take into account the 
thereafter to enter a Scotch pulpit we fail to perceive. | moral objections against the lives of distinguished public men 
—_—_—_—_—__——_—— | before decorating them? If not, would he let intellectual error 
Mr. Lowe’s Bank Bill has been published, and is very nearly count more heavily than moral unfaithfulness ? Dr. Heurtley 
what we suspected it to be. It provides what whenever the should not let it be said that the study of divinity favours weakly 
First Lord of the Treasury, and Chancellor of the Exchequer, | sentiments and untenable positions. 
and Governor of the Bank, and Deputy-Governor of the Bank | cas dace 
agree that the rate of interest is 12 per cent., that the foreign | Consols were on Friday 924 to 92}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


cnnsiatitenscs 
BARON REUTER’S BARGAIN. 
Hs anybody a nice little planet anywhere for sale? 
Because if he has, Baron Reuter will make him a fair 
bid for all the sulphur or mines it may contain, and all the 
springs it yields, will cover it with engineers, and will raise a 
loan for its speedy and final junction to the earth. We used 
in days not long past to think Mr. Parish rather spirited for 
buying in Canada a million acres in a block ; rather admired 
Francis Baring’s coolness in drawing on his father for the 
purchase of the Lake of Mexico, in order to turn its shores 
into market gardens,—for which the great firm at home wrote 
him such a “ wig;” have perceived a sort of grandeur in the 
Rothschilds’ monopoly of quicksilver; and have written some 
highly laudatory words of the cool sale by Mr. Ellice of the 
North Pole to the Crown. Baron Reuter, however, it seems 
quite clear, has entirely outstripped all these feeble specula- | 
tors, and that in a manner which can never be transcended 
even by Mr. Charles Reade’s hero, Joshua Fullalove, “ who 
dealt in islands considerable.’ Baron Reuter has bought 
Persia, at least everything in it worth buying, and ought to 
ride on Friday to Guildhall with a long broom to clear 
the way for the King of Kings. There never was since 
financing began such a contract as he has concluded with | 
the Shah, without attracting much notice from the public. 
Talk as the Zimes does of his being Minister of Public 
Works,—he is all that, and proprietor of Persia too. 
In the first place, he has possessed himself of all Persian 
Customs for a period of twenty-five years, paying £20,000 more 
than the Government now receive during the first five years, | 
and 60 per cent. of the nett receipt for the last twenty. In 
other words, Baron Reuter is master of all the frontiers of 
Persia, can stop or encourage all her trade with Russia, 
Turkey, India, and the Steppe; can, if he is a good financier | 
—which goes on the evidence, without talking—by appoint- | 
ing decent men to levy a 10 per cent. ad valorem tax, tithe 
the whole of a trade which, honesty and light taxation once | 
guaranteed, must speedily be enormous. It is six millions 
even now in the Gulf alone. Why, the wheat trade alone | 
from Kurrachee to Bushire ought to pay all expenses of col- 
lection in the Persian Gulf and on the Turkish frontier. | 
This, however, the spring by which Mr. Lay so nearly | 
mastered China, is but a trifle. For accepting this princely | 
gift of a fortune, the Baron is to have all the State mines in | 
Persia, and all mines owned by private persons on paying 
them, if the mines are unopened, the surface value of the soil, | 
—say, nothing at all, and twopence-halfpenny for the transfer | 
deed. Land of that kind has no price in Persia, where | 
4,000,000 live in a country twice the size of France. All lands | 
necessary to the mines and to communications with the mines 
are handed over to the Baron free, and the solitary things kept | 
back from him are a royalty of 15 percent. on the out-turn, all | 
gold and silver, and we presume, the turquoise of the Elburz. | 
Of course, the mines may be worthless, though sulphur, to begin 
with, certainly exists, and if he does not find coal in a month 
he is a most unlucky man; but the Baron has not reduced him- 
self to any such chance as that. All the State forests are his, | 
and all the land included in the forests, and all canals, wells, | 
or watercourses existing or to be made,—supplies upon which 
the very existence of the people may be made to depend. 
Persia needs only water, and all the land so made productive 
belongs to Baron Reuter, the price of the water alone being 
matter of consultation with the Shah. This looks like a nice 
extensive property, but people will say it is far off, so M. 
Reuter is empowered to remedy that difficulty. The Shah 
concedes to him the monopoly of the right of making railways, 
of cutting canals, of setting up telegraphs, of erecting gas 
works, of improving the towns, of working the post-office,— 
in fact, of doing everything that corporate energy can do. 
His agents are promised full protection, he has behind him for | 
workmen the millions of India, of the African coast, ani of 
China, and he has for first setting off any reasonable amount 
of European capital. For though we can imagine dry capital- 
ists on ‘Change looking glum at the guarantee of a country 
yielding only £1,700,000 of revenue, of which the Shah wants 
nearly the whole for himself, or losing it might send M. Reuter 
to a happier world, the interest is to be the first charge on the 
Customs, which will be in the Baron’s hands, and till it is paid 
none of that sixty per cent. is to go to the Shah. There 
never was in history such a bargain made, or one which, if 
fully worked out, would give a concessionnaire or a Company 





i 
such a prospect of making millions. The contract reads like 
a story out of the “ Arabian Nights.” 

In truth, it reads only too well. If Baron Reuter has try] 
obtained such a contract, which we have no reason to pie 
and can raise a Company and a capital at all adequate to his 
task, he will find his first difficulty is that he must have more 
power still, that he must directly as well as indirectly rule Persia 
He must have such a charter as the Mogul gave Clive, He 
will find within a year that he cannot raise customs without 
troops of his own, whose actions will be complained of at 
Teheran; that he cannot make his concession and the Shah’s 
commercial treaties coincide, that he will be in conflict at every 
point with the Royal authority. Russia is not going to leave her 
trade at the mercy of any privateindividual. The Shah is not 
going to give up his power to do as he likes, nor are his nephews 
and sons, nor are his people. The Baron will need troops every- 
where out of the immediate range of the Shah’s authority, as 
well to put down brigand incursions as to resist sudden caprices 
at Teheran which might be fatal to all his works. What ig 
there to prevent the Shah, when the improvements are made, 
from complaining that his people complain, or from objecting to 
the import of Pagan workmen not slaves, or from pointing out 
that he never intended to part with his Royal authority in any 
department ? If the people of Teheran should think gas sinful, 


what is to prevent his throwing Baron Reuter into the gaso- 


meter as a measure of popular conciliation? We do not 
believe that any Eastern authority whatever, not even the 
Duke of Argyll, dare give up the right of control over the 
water when once turned on, or dare meet the incessant in- 
surrection which would be the consequence. The misrepre- 


| sentation, the intrigue, the efforts after plunder, in the Palace, 


would be incessant, and would in the end either prove suc- 
cessful, or compel the Persian Company, as they compelled the 


| East India Company, to defend itself by its own power, or the 
| power of the great Viceroyalty behind it, in either case bidding 


adieu to profits. It is not a concession, it is a sub-sovereignty 
M. Reuter is buying, and sub-sovereignties seldom succeed, the 


| reason being that their acts affect the national life, while their 


motive is only a dividend. The sub-sovereignty always comes 
either into collision with the Royal power—and Kings of 
Persia are persons with strong ideas that their decrees are 
laws—or they declare themselves independent. There is 
very little obiection, from our side at least, to that particular 
method of obtaining a permanent safeguard for India. If 
Baron Reuter has a Clive on his staff, let him use him by all 
means, but let him not delude either himself or the world as 
to the possibility of ‘regenerating Persia”’ without ruling it. 
The first step he takes disliked by the Shah will bring down 
the whole fabric or change its character for that of a Royal 
Company; and how in the world is he to make an imperium 
in imperio like his satisfactory to a family which has never 
known a check? It is hard enough to deal with the Khedivé, 
and with him we only come in contact on one little isthmus 
which he scarcely sees; but to deal with the Kajars,—the 
late Shah had, we believe, 360 children,—Baron Reuter will 
need armies of soldiers as well as agents, 





PROSCRIPTION IN FRANCE. 
i ae result of the Assembly's debate on the prosecution of M. 
Ranc is not a little strange and unsatisfactory. The Left 
Centre appears either to have abstained from voting, or to have 
voted for the prosecution, and this on grounds which indicate a 
most discreditable preponderance of party over patriotic motives. 


| So long as it appeared likely that the prosecution of M. Rane 


would imply a censure on M. Thiers’ Government for not 
prosecuting him, the Left Centre were staunch and even bitter 
against the proposal. Directly it appeared clear that the new 
Government would disclaim all notion of such censure, would 
disavow political motives, and would put the whole proceeding 
on the score that the majesty of the law should be vindicated in 
the case of Deputies of the Assembly who may have rendered 
themselves liable to its penalties, the Left Centre forgot their in- 
dignation, some of them even expressed unqualified admiration 
of military tribunals, and almost all left M. Rane to his fate. 
That seems to us the very worst sign we have yet seen of the 
moral cowardice of a party which ought to have opposed far 
more strenuously the policy of political proscription in France, 
than any mere vote of censure on M. Thiers’ Government. 
It seems to us a great fault in M. Thiers himself that, so 
soon as he knew that his Government was not incriminated 
by the proposal of the Right, he allowed himself to be 
dissuaded from defending boldly the policy of moderation 
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and oblivion, in one of the very few cases where he inherent wisdom of mutual acts of oblivion between the 
himself had practised it towards the least responsible | contending parties of a bitterly divided country, in all cases 
and least unreasonable of the early partisans of the Commune. | where it is fair to suppose that there was more error than 
What the French Assembly have now done, and what the | guilt. We fear that there was wanting to M. Thiers some 
moderate Liberals have concurred in,—this is to us the thing of that real superiority to party imputations needful 
worst part of the matter,—is to give notice to the country for such a course. He, the conqueror of the Commune, and 
that political errors, virtually condoned at the time, will be the only too bloody avenger of its misdeeds, winces like a 
raked up years afterwards for the sake of paralysing political woman at the violent imputations made against him 
op nents of the Government, and that criminal prosecutions in the Right Press of secret sympathy with it, and of a 
will be manufactured in revenge for political popularity. wish to screen its leaders from the consequences of their 
The facts of the case about M. Ranc are very simple. He was! blunders; yet never was there a bigger blunder than this 
elected a member of the Commune on March 26, 1871, and | attempt of a French Government to avail itself of an oppor- 
resigned on April 3. A colleague who was elected with him tunity for punishing thechosen of 90,000 electors, only for being 
and who resigned with him, and who acted in both cases from | chosen by them, when it is admitted that had he not been so 
the same motives, M. Ulysse Parent, was prosecuted, and was | chosen, he would have been left alone, as he was before. That 
acquitted. M. Rane was not prosecuted, presumably because | is the cleverest way of making 90,000 bitter enemies and 
his case was so like that of M. Parent, that the verdict in the rivetting their choice by the spirit of the angriest partisanship, 
one case was equivalent to a verdict in the other. M. Ranc| of which we ever heard. Surely the moderate party in the 
himself gave evidence before the military tribunals, and no| Assembly must be morally very weak, not to dare to avail 
one called his position as a loyal citizen in question. | itself of such an opportunity as this. 
He was quite free to accept any civic duties or any civic | It is perfectly true that the Conservatives tried to put the 
honours. He was elected a municipal councillor of Paris, prosecution of M. Rane on the ground of legal equity. They 
and no one took any notice. It was, indeed, stated officially, | tried to make it out that it would be a very dangerous thing 
in December, 1871, that the military authorities had never | for the Assembly to pass over a breach of the laws in the case 
demanded the prosecution of M. Rane. Nor did they ever of one of its own members, although such a breach might fairly 
demand his prosecution till he was elected a member of the | be passed over in an obscure individual. And that would have 
National Assembly by the democracy of Lyons. Then, though | been a really good ground for the prosecution, had M. Ranc been 
not till after the change of Government, General Ladmirault, | a Member of the Assembly at the time when the other pro- 
who had been Governor of Paris for a long time, and ceedings against members of the Commune were instituted. 
had not previously asked for the prosecution of M. | But to revive charges which were virtually admitted at 
Rance, came forward with this demand, and the Right that time to be too slight to warrant a conviction, directly 
voted for it almost unanimously. Nothing can be plainer|a sufficiently large number of electors fix upon him for 
than that the “Government of Combat ”’ found this the easiest | their representative, is to proscribe them more than him. To 
manner of encouraging its adherents, and discouraging the blacken the man is an indirect mode of blackening the con- 
90,000 voters who had elected M. Rane at Lyons. In a stituency. What would be thought of our Government if, 
timid country like France, nothing tells more than this sort after omitting to prosecute, say, Mr. Bradlaugh, or other 
of political proscription. What the Government of the Duc! members of the avowed Republican party, for treason, a pro- 
de Broglie have done, is to publish to all France that the | secution were to be instituted, whenever Hackney or the Tower 
errors of the past will continue to be regarded as materials for Hamlets elected him a Member of the House of Commons, 
criminal accusations against all who publicly oppose it,— |The whole world would say that the Government was making 
though they may be passed over in the case of men who like a very base and very silly use of its power, to proscribe the 
to keep insignificant and obscure. And no doubt this policy| Republican party and to insult the constituency which had 
will tell. There will be what this Government will regard as! avowed Republican sentiments. That is precisely what the 
a wholesome fear of mingling in political conflict on the part French Government have done in M. Rane’s case, and what 
of all adversaries who are conscious of any dangerous re-| they have done unfortunately with the full concurrence of 
putation. This prosecution will strike the terror that it is so many of the moderate Liberals, nay, without the hearty opposi- 
easy to strike through France, and the Government be rid of tion of any of them. It has been left to the party which is 
many formidable opponents. |regarded as the violent party, to vindicate the principles of 
But the effect on the whole feeling of the country will be | moderation, while the Conservatives,—of all parties, the most 
extremely bad, and especially will the failure of the Left likely to suffer by it,—set that dangerous example of proscrip- 
Centre to resist this policy of proscription, tend to diffuse | tion of which it is but too probable that some day they will 
distrust of them, and more and more of a disposition in| be the victims. The sword is a sharp one, but it is one but 

















the Liberals to side with the Radicals. We regard 
this as a very great misfortune. 
last at all, it must be moderation that will save it. The 
Radicals are but too much inclined to a policy of exclusion, to 
making Monarchist and Imperialist principles a ground, we do 
not yet say for political, but for official and party proscription. 
That was the temper which M. Gambetta was supposed 
to evince in his celebrated statement that a new social layer 
must get to the top, before France could be saved. And now 
the Moderates have lost their best and greatest opportunity of 
resisting firmly the policy of proscription, and declaring that 
political errors once virtually condoned are not to be made the 
subject of new charges and penalties years after they were 
committed. M. Thiers had the opportunity of making a 
speech of far greater moral effect than any defence of his own 
policy; and he has lost it,—we suppose from a morbid fear 
of being accused of finding excuses for members of the Com- 
mune. Could he not have made the Assembly feel that a 
Conservative party which takes political vengeance on its 
opponents does more to goad the Reds into reprisals, and so to 
postpone indefinitely the day of fair political competition, than 
all their guarantees for constitutional caution will ever undo ? 
M. Thiers has lost an opportunity to strike a blow for a policy 
of true Conservatism and true Comprehension, one which he will 
not easily find again. The very fact which, we suppose, has 
deterred him from interference—the fact that his own govern- 


If the Republic is to | 


too likely to enter into their own hearts. 


THE ZANZIBAR CONTRACT. 
I ER MAJESTY’S Government have accepted Mr. Bouverie’s 
| proposal for a select Committee on the Zanzibar Con- 
_ tract, but not without a scene on Thursday which must have 
been very unpleasant to Mr. Lowe. He is clearly convinced of 
the fairness of his own arrangement, and, though submitting 
to the compromise, thought it was needless, proposed that the 
Contract with the Union Steam Company should be ratified, 
and made a speech in its defence, which was received with a 
good deal of ironical laughter, and was, in fact, a very poor 
one. Ilis points were that the Union Company had offered and 
| adhered to a low rate for their quick voyages from England to 
the Cape, and that as in obedience to remonstrances from the 
Colony he had withdrawn that contract before it was sanctioned 
by Parliament, it was most harsh not to give them some com- 
pensation for the money they had spent in preparation. This 
compensation he ensured by giving them the Cape-Zanzibar 
line for eight years at £26,000 a year, rather a large compen- 
sation, if any was needed—the Union Company thriving so 
well that it would in any case, as its Chairman admitted, have 
been compelled to increase the tonnage of its ships—but in 
fact, given without any reason at all. It is an absolute rule 
‘that a Mail contract must be sanctioned by the House 
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ment was not censured for omitting to prosecute M. Ranec,— of Commons, and if the Union Company chose to spend 
ought to have been his chief motive for making an appeal.! money in anticipation of sanction, that was their fault 
He would have been on that account all the more clear of any and not that of the Treasury. They had no right to any 
imputation of personal feeling in the matter; and might compensation at all, and we have no doubt would have gone 
have taken up with immense effect the high ground of the on with their original engagement quite comfortably, being 
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well assured that, when their contract expired, the Treasary last accommodation to their constituents, however, is not 


would give it them again on terms, and being also well 
assured that with the grand trade a line from England to the 
Cape, and thence to Aden, would have given them, they 
could have got along very well without any subvention 
at all. Subventions are very valuable to these great 
Companies, because they preclude competition, but we question 
if Directors in their own parlour care very much about their 
amount. A few extra shillings out of each passenger are 
worth a good deal more. Setting aside, therefore, the offer 


of the British India Company, Mr. Lowe was needlessly | 


lavish, and acted in a way so unlike his usual method 
of doing business, that we cannot but believe him to have 
been misinformed, or badly informed, within his own 
department. 


make ? 


future and more profitable custom, why give Brown 3d., when | gated disgust at Mr. Forster's new Bill. 


perhaps precisely one which they unanimously desire to afford 
We all know that the ultimate object of the League ig to 
secure a national scheme of compulsory, secular, and free educa. 
tion,—‘national’ being interpreted to imply the exclusion of al] 
voluntary and sectarian agency, and ‘free’ to mean the parents’ 
exemption from payment for their children’s schooling, but 
not, of course, to imply that all who can contribute wil] 
not be compelled to contribute to the local expenses of educa. 
tion in proportion to their means, or at least, to their rent 
though not in proportion to the benefits they derive from it. 
But the Birmingham League would do well to consider care. 
fully which of these several ends they care for most? Do 


they care for the extension of education and compulsion 
| most ? or for the secularism of the education most? or most 

On one point,no doubt, Mr. Lowe gave an answer to his assail- | for the immunity of the parent as such from any charge for 
ants. He said that the British India Steam Company made their | schooling, and the transference of his obligations to the rate. 
low tender for the service from Aden to the Cape, because they | payer? Supposing one or more of these objects to be attain. 
hoped thereby to keep their Indian contracts, and the Company | able without the sacrifice of others of them, which would they 
admit that this was the case; but what difference did that | retain and which sacrifice? It is really very important to know, 


If John Smith will do the work for 2d., in hopes of | The managers of the League express freely the most unmiti- 


But they very skil- 


he is hoping too for more profitable custom? If money matters | fully confuse the grounds of their disgust. They object that 
at all, why not deal with the man who hopes at the lowest| compulsion is not extended to the rural districts, but 


figure. 
which was made through the Indian Post Office; but as the 
English Post Office did, and had sent up the matter to Lord 
Kimberley to see what the Cape would say to it, Mr. Lowe 
ought to have known of it too. The truth of the matter 
evidently is, that he was accidentally left in ignorance of much 
that he ought to have known, and gave too much under a 
fanciful notion of honour. 

We suppose the Committee will advise that the contract be 
rescinded, but we shall be very much surprised if they do not 
make one or two other remarks. One is that every tender for 
a mail contract should either be made to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, who can ask information alike from the 
Post Office or the Colonial Office, or that every tender should 
be made direct to the Post Office itself. The present conflict, 
not of powers, but of knowledges, has produced all this con- 
fusion. The second is, that public competition in such matters 
is usually only nominal, the rival Companies always combining 
in the end; and the third is, that a huge monopoly is some- 
times very useful. The P. & O. Company is a huge 
monopoly, and everybody always belabours it; but when 
has it ever left us in the lurch? As far as we 
know, it has never but once since 1848 failed to de- 
liver our letters, and then only partially because a ship 
went down. It is always where it ought to be, and being so 
big, can always remedy accidental disasters without being half 
ruined. As we read some of the statements in this debate, 
every steam line to India on both sides is anxious to arrange 
its contracts so as to terminate synchronously with that of the 
P. & O. Company. That means, we imagine, though we have 
no reason for saying so outside the debate, that all these 
Companies would like to combine with, or supersede the P. & O., 
and so form a giant monopoly; and we should say, if the terms 
were strict, it would be an excellent thing for the country if 
they did. The work to be done is gigantic, and needs a com- 
pany owning a fleet like a maritime power, and indefinitely 
more interested in working well for the public,— that is, in 
attracting passengers and carrying mails quickly, than in 
getting an extra twopence-halfpenny out of the Treasury, 
which can, in fact, do anything with it, because anything is 
better for it than the loss of its monopoly. Of course, so great a 
Company needs control like every other State department, but 
when controlled we prefer it much to a heap of smaller com- 
panies, all keeping up an apparent competition, and all ready 
at any moment to “make joint tenders,”—i.e., to make a 
monopoly, but shake off many of its responsibilities. 





THE DISSENTERS AND THEIR EDUCATION POLICY. 


HE managers of the Birmingham Education League would 

do well to define to themselves rather more clearly than 

they have hitherto done, the re/ative value they attach to the 
different aims they have in view in relation to the Education 
of the country, and then to compare their own conclusions on 
the subject with the wishes of their constituents. If they 
would adopt this very simple precaution, they would probably 





Mr. Lowe, it is true, did not know of this offer,|do they really wish it to be extended without universal 


School Board Schools? If they do, they care more 
for education than for the exclusion of voluntary and 
sectarian agencies from the system; but so far as our own 
experience goes, we suspect Mr. Forster’s Bill would have been 
received with far more clamorous alarm and disgust if it had 
been accompanied by the adoption of compulsion without 
universal School Boards, and without a provision for at least one 
School Board school in every School district, than it is received 
with now. Again, if the Leaguers admit that they do not wish 
for compulsion till after School Boards and School Board schools 
have been made compulsory everywhere, but put the seculari- 
sation of education for the present above education itself, 
what is in their minds the relative importance of the end of 
obtaining (somehow) a wide extension of education itself, and of 
obtaining it by means of free schools? Do they wish for the 
gratuitous character of the education only because it is so 
much more likely to succeed in getting children educated? or 
because when the Government schools are free, it will be so 
much easier to tempt children away from the denominational 
schools than it will be if the same payment is to be 
made for both? If the former, then they will not deny 
force to the argument that the less the burden to be put 
upon the rates, the less the danger of causing a violent rural 
reaction against education. If the latter, they will make light 
of this very serious danger, and insist that only by free schools 
can you get a national system. But on all these points a clear 
understanding between the Birmingham League and their 
constituents, as to the relative importance attached to the 
various points of their programme, would be enlightening both 
to themselves and the public. And we suspect the result—at 
least as regards the managers of the League—would be that 
they would attach the following order of importance to 
their various objects:—(1) The discouragement of all de- 
nominational schools; (2) the encouragement of united 
secular and undenominational education; (3) gratuitous 
education, and compulsion so far as they conduce to both 
these ends and to the first more than the second ; (4) gratuit- 
ous education for its own sake,—as introducing a greater 
sense of equality between the children of different classes, and 
between their parents. Now, if the public could know that 
this were the order in which these ends recommend themselves 
to the managers of the League, a good many useful political 
inferences might be made. In the first place, those who care for 
good education of any kind, much more than they care for the par- 
ticular modes by which it is to be obtained, would probably part 
company with the League at once, unless they could feel per- 
fectly assured that no other mode would be half so practicable 
and thorough as the mode adopted by the League. Next, 
the public in general would observe that the objections to Mr. 
Forster’s Education Act Amendment Bill are aimed much 
more against what it declines to do,—namely, to strike 4 


heavy blow at the Denominational Schools,—than against 


what it does. In point of fact, though the League will 
not admit it, the transference of the fee-paying power 
from the School Board to the Guardians of the Poor is an 


smooth very materially their own path in the agitation before | unquestionable and very great discouragement of this kind 
them, and also help those who sympathise more with some of | of assistance, and though it also deprives the School Board of 
their aims than with others, to choose their course,—which|the power of paying a poor child’s fees at the School 
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Board school, and remits the question to the Guardians and to|the National Debt. With his usual obstructive common- 
the parent, its tendency must be to diminish the number of sense, he has placed in the strongest light every obstacle to 
fees thus paid, and to do this doubly,—first, by remitting the | the change, and omitted every advantage to be derived from 
judgment to those whose business it is to understand the it; and though he admits, as usual, that if the people desire 
character of the local pauperism, and who will therefore be it, it can be done—“ Them air my sentiments, gentlemen ; 
Jess open to imposition ; and secondly, because it will make the but, gentlemen, if you do not like them, they can be changed” 
assistance rendered less palatable. In fact, the Guardians of |—he is evidently afraid of so vast and complicated a pro- 
the Poor will decide the question on grounds from which all posal. That point of his argument we admit at once, 
theological bias must be absent,—as they have not even the The change is vast, involving the creation of a Depart- 
wer of determining the school to be chosen,—and which can ,ment a fraction heavier than the Admiralty, and compli- 
only be influenced by the one consideration that is really ger- cations nearly as great as those which perplex the Horse 
mane to the matter, the question of poverty. The reason, we Guards. But we entirely deny that the remainder of Lord 
fear, that the Birmingham League is so angry against this pro- Derby’s dozen of propositions are so irrefragable as the public 
yision, is that its managers clearly see this ;—that they are very | of Liverpool appear to believe. We do not, for instance, 
well aware that the new provision will separate the assistance apprehend that the cost price of purchase would be exaggerated, 
rendered from all appearance of theological bias, and so| as Lord Derby thinks. The purchase of the Telegraphs was a 
make their agitation much more difficult and uphill than | small affair, managed by great capitalists, with, most unfortu- 
before. A grant of 2}d. a week per child from the Guardians | nately, Lord Salisbury, the most extreme advocate of pro- 
of the poor for school fees, even if it go eventually to a  perty rights in England, for an arbitrator ; but the purchase of 
denominational school approved by her Majesty’s Inspectors, | the Railways would be a great matter, in which the Government 
cannot by any sane mind be interpreted as a grant in aid of | would be compelled to appeal directly to the people, and if de- 
theological opinions,—first, because even with the Central feated by the Railway oligarchs, would submit price as well as 
ant, it is not enough to maintain the whole secular | measure to the people on the hustings. The price being 
teaching ; and secondly, because it is avowedly made by a| visibly fair—say, for instance, the price fixed by the Railway 
body which takes account only of poverty, and not of opinions. | Acts, plus ten per cent. for forced sale—the vote would crush 
The very charge which the objectors make, that the altera- | the intriguers once for all. The Railways think themselves 
tion will have a tendency to pauperise the recipients, at least | very strong, but it is only the shareholders who in such a 
implies that it will also discourage applications for relief, | measure would be assailed, all other holders, whether of pre- 
and provide a fresh motive, for those who are only | ference shares or debentures, being immensely benefited by 
on the edge of pauperism, to find the resources for! the sale. Our own impression is not fear lest the electors 
themselves. Did not the Birmingham League feel that | should resist, but fear lest they should press on the change 
by making the assistance a mere question of means, | too rapidly, as they are beginning to do in America, and de- 
the Government are cutting away all plausibility in the | mand reductions too rapid and severe. Then as to State 
theological objection, it would not have declared the change | management being bad, it is the merest fallacy. A State de- 
to be one for the worse. As for the assertion that any | partment whose business it is to spend works badly very often, 
transaction between the parent and the Poor-Law Board will | but a State department whose business it is to get money never 
have a pauperising, and therefore a demoralising influence, it | does. Our Treasury is only too harsh. No complaints are ever 
seems to us that there is no reason why the inability to perform | made of failures in the French Treasury. Our Post Office is 
a parent’s simplest duties to a child’s mind, should be treated | a miracle of good management, as is the Indian monopoly of 
with any more leniency than the inability to discharge similar | Opium. We never have grand muddles in the Customs, nor 
duties to the child’s body. The provision of education, at the | will the Board of Trade rule their traffic-managers worse than 
very small pecuniary cost required, is every bit as much a part of | the Admiralty rules the Navy. As to the possibility of Rail- 
a parent’s duty as is the provision of food and clothing. That is | ways being superseded—a touch of imagination with which 
of the very essence of the principle of compulsion. And that | Lord Derby lightens his statistics—Government can take pos- 
being so, why not acknowledge facts? The parent who cannot | session of anything that supersedes them, or it can make its 
find 2}d. a week a head for his children’s teaching is more or | loan dependent on their not being superseded. Lord Derby 
less a pauper, whose duties and place the State must take. | himself ran that risk when he consented to guarantee the 
If there is any fault to find, it is in the provision that this | Railways of India. If investors believe in Railway property while 
default shall not amount to legal pauperisation,—which, managed by the men they are, why disbelieve in them while 
strictly speaking, it ought to do,—not in inflicting on the | managed by men whose good faith is obviously reckoned higher. 
parents the shadow of at least as real a discredit as any But, says Lord Derby, a serious fall in Railway business would 
inability to feed or clothe his child should involve. be coincident with a serious fall in other business, and then 
It seems to us that the Dissenters are needlessly endangering | the State would be oppressed. Not a bit of it. Profits would 
their influence with the country, when they show so very | be less, and there would be less reduction of the National Debt 
distinctly that they think a great deal more of the danger of ‘for a year or two; but there would be an end of the mischief. 
letting the Established Church gain anything, than they do of | Of course, if the State is to have no margin, if it is not to 
the danger of letting the ignorance of the country gain anything. | make a profit, and a huge one, there might be such danger ; but 
Mr. Disraeli virtually told them the other day that they had | we agree with Mr. Galt and the late Mr. Graves that State 
lost ground in the country through his Reform Bill,—that they | management would involve from the beginning very great 
are not now the strength in the constituencies which they once | profit, which at the end of three years would have such an effect 
were, We fear that this is true; we say we fear it, because | on the National Debt that the interest of the State, of the 
in most respects the Dissenters have been politicians of a far | taxpayers, and of the consol-holder would be directly and 
more strenuous and high-principled type than the class of | visibly involved in the new system. It is possible that 
electors in whom their influence has been partly swamped. But England is nearing her zenith, and will speedily decline, but 
if they stick to the policy of hanging out an infinitesimal! no argument stronger than that could be used for a great 
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and morally invisible scruple as the standard of their cause, 
and letting everybody see the weight of their religious pre- 
judice and jealousy behind it,—if they push a fanciful and 
untenable objection of conscience so far as to interfere with 
everybody else’s very tangible and visible objection to 
divorcing religious from secular education, they will lose the 
public sympathy which their sturdy public spirit and their 
disinterested zeal have very deservedly gained them, and sink 
into a mere impracticable political party, like the Teetotallers, 
—a party which everybody outside it dreads, and nobody not 
belonging to it even affects to reason with or understand. 





LORD DERBY ON STATE RAILWAYS, 
| Pg et DERBY has given a serious blow to a hope which 
has brought his party many friends,—a hope that the 
State, by absorbing the Railways, may find means to make 
them more useful to the people, while reducing permanently 


attack upon the National Debt, which will never be seriously 
reduced out of direct taxation. As to the desire to use the 
sponge being increased by the State ownership of the Rail- 
ways, it would be directly diminished, for in the event of any 
such spirit springing up, the Railway profits could be used to 
keep down taxation. As to this nation of traders giving up 
the power of borrowing for any temporary advantage—for 
that is what repudiation means—it must previously have 
changed its character to an extent which makes it useless to 
speculate. That under conceivable circumstances the English 
would display their true character, as a desperate and slightly 
unscrupulous people, with a touch of the old Berserkar 
strain in them, is probable enough, but they will attack 
a good many things before they enter upon a course of national 
spoliation. It may be quite true that the national indebtedness 
of Europe is increasing ; but the chance of repudiation is de- 
creased, not increased, by the number of holders of the debts, 
The owners of French Rentes, if attacked, could now defend 
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them, bayonet in hand. Then, continues Lord Derby, the | of Academical Study. This body seeks to substitute for the 


State would be the greatest employer of labour, might be | present unsatisfactory system of sinecure Fellowships a plan 
engaged in the strife between employer and employed, and | which shall aim primarily at the maintenance of a body of 
would use its patronage for political purposes. It is the resident teachers of various grades, and their equipment with 
greatest employer of labour now, and runs all these risks | the apparatus necessary for study and research ; and secondly 
without suffering very greatly, while it has power to suffer | at the material assistance of students and investigators acta. 
stillless. There is no reason whatever for exempting State Rail- | ally engaged in research, but not necessarily in teaching, and at 
way employes from a carefully considered discipline, or for not | the provision of help and apparatus for this object. The 
preventing their strikes in the interest of the whole people— other aims at localising the work of the Universities in other 
previously warning them, of course, of that diminution of | centres than Oxford and Cambridge, and either by affiliated 
liberty—while the patronage difficulty might be materially | Colleges or by peripatetic or provincial professorships, at 
diminished by another device. Admit all officers by a com- | extending the influence of those seats of learning into the 
petitive examination, in which experience and aptitude shall | regions of industry and commerce. 
have heavy marks; and then, for all inferior posts, give a} We do not regard these two views as irreconcilable, or even 
preference to soldiers and sailors, so doubling the attrac-| hostile. The endowments of the Universities are large 
tion of the Services. You will not get back that | enough to fulfil both objects,—to quicken and intensify the 
patronage very easily. If there is still trouble, push the | spirit of research in the ancient academic buildings themselves, 
new method of recruiting A.B.’s to its logical limits, | and also to diffuse the results of that research over a wider 
—accept rough children for the service, and get ten/area. It is the latter of these objects to which Mr. Stuart, of 
years’ work out of them in return. Boys are a drug| Trinity College, was one of the first to direct attention, and 
in this country. That political preferences would be | which is more fully explained and vindicated in the thought- 
shown in making new railways we might take for granted, | ful pamphlet* on “The Universities and Great Towns,” by 
and yet reply that as the Railway system is not one-| the Rev. John Percival, head master of Clifton College, and 
third completed, and as Parliament would lay down| well known as one of the ablest and most successful Head 
rules for its completion, the only evil would be that some | Masters in England. 
counties would be served first; but in practice, we believe,| Briefly it may be stated that he proposes the conversion by 
the Telegraph system would be adopted, and the people | some of the wealthier Colleges of a certain number of fellow- 
would have in great measure to buy their accommodation. | ships into professorships, to be tenable in some great town, on 
No such charge has been made against the Telegraphs, though | condition that such town provides suitable buildings, and a 
no doubt the Orkney and Shetland Islands have been very | small addition,—say of £200—to the fixed salary of the pro- 
shabbily treated; nor has it been found that Post-Office | fessor, independently of the fees of the pupils: that for each 
patronage has heen misused. This dread of giving the State | town a group of professors should be furnished of such 
power belongs to another age, when the State was apart from | number and variety as to afford something like an adequate 
the people, and to a class of politicians who dread power | University curriculum ; that every such professor should be 
because they dread also responsibility. Surely the task of | required to reside at least six months in the year for the pur- 
governing the Railways is not so very much greater than | pose of lectures and instruction; and that students possessing 
that of governing England. certificates of due attendance at a course of such instruction 
It is impossible, of course, at the fag end of an article to | should be admitted to the ordinary examination for the B.A. 
state the positive side of the plan which Lord Derby so seri- | degree at the University without further conditions of resid- 
ously opposes, but we may fairly say that in the calculation of | ence. He would reserve the M.A. degree as the exclusive sign 
many able business men the management of the Railways by | of a collegiate residence. 
the State will almost at once treble the means of communica-| Many weighty considerations may be urged in favour of 
tion throughout the country, the State, and the State alone, | these proposals. The Universities have already, by means of 
being able to risk safely those enormous reductions which will | their local examinations, exercised a very wide and beneficent 
alone enable the Railways to be acceptable carriers either of | influence over the education of the country. But hitherto 
passengers or heavy goods. ‘Till it is possible to send manure | their teaching power has been concentrated in the two spots in 
by train across a couple of counties, and till third-class travel- | which the Universities exist. The great need of the provincial 
ling is cheaper than walking barefoot, nothing has been accom- | towns at this moment is not so much that of examination, as of 
plished for internal communication ; and those things the State | sound and high teaching. And this is the want which might 
can secure, if it dares but risk the first outlay. easily be supplied from the superfluous resources of the 
Colleges. Mr. Percival refers especially to three classes of 
THE CONNECTION OF THE UNIVERSITIES AND a —— rwy for = and for —— instruc- 
GREAT TOWNS. ion of a higher kind are especially urgent. ere are many 
y ‘ aois ne young men who, after leaving school, and entering a profession 
 — oc investigation bog ha Royal — yer or skilled trade, would gladly pursue their studies, it genuine 
Seabeidie mia), vets or tae ain - J ye teaching were accessible to them. The more thoughtful work- 
> a : f oe te 20 tf a . and the public | @°2 i” the great towns are also becoming daily more conscious 
Organisation are trom time to time put forth; ang the pubic | that they need something higher than either the occasional 
may expect from an increasing number of its advisers, pro-| visit of a lecturer at the Mechanics’ Institute, or the ser- 
posals more or less feasible for dealing with these great | vices of the ordinary local teacher of an evening class, a8 & 
Corporations, and for making their resources more useful to | moans of serious mes. improvement. And parse Be 
a Spe factory to find h f all cl f dis- | Success which has attended the delivery of courses of lectures 
is satisfactory to find, on the part of all classes of dis- | +, jadies in all the most important towns of England, points 
putants, a general acquiescence in the doctrine of corporate | + the necessity of better organisation and system in this direc- 
responsibility to the nation; and in the conviction that in| tion If such lectures, instead of being intermittent and occa- 
some form or other money’s worth should be shown for all | .:5441 given on such subjects and at such times as may suit 
expenditure of trust funds. The most conservative of College | 4, aumannede which local committees may Beta 
Dons does not defend the status quo on any other ground than | ah16 to make with a stray professor, were brought under the 
that the interests of learning are well secured by it, and that systematic direction of A University ihn ane effect 
the great resources of the Universities are at present wisely | results which are not and cannot be obtained so effectually 
devoted to their proper object. Even of those who most desire | ;,, any other way 
eng narment in tho eof fla ecu by | "Hor wos he alana of ssh a devout of 
- tx inom a adie ama a: ‘tee pee Ste Gaal University machinery be confined to the students who might 
ond Guuiidas; sak whe do uh deguetn on ona noone be induced to attend lectures and classes. _ The permanent 
svihionaeh oF tice tlie ck pa “4 ~ ped . residence of half a dozen distinguished University men in a 
Satna te dade” dene With Bieta Bn ra Be great town like Birmingham or Bristol would serve incident- 
pt manasa in limine the way seems open to a useful and oat 7 ee ee ay ee pee. = ee gg se 
cleans Mnimmaiiin a = tical bs vend points out that the professors might form a suitable local 
Of the various ideals of Universit improvement, which ere nears Ser eee, Sb Cans 6 Sakae aes 
long will challenge the public pre. Fan oc are two more Ot ee Se Se een e Se a. Big | 
prominent than the rest, which will probably divide between > age - ee ~~ ” a — a ‘1 
them the allegiance of the more thoughtful reformers. The ibs recoesi a ee ee ee eee : 
one is that represented by the Association for the Organisation * Published by Messrs, Macmillan. 
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the indirect influence on the intellectual and social life | 


of the great towns, which would be exerted by the pre- | 
gence of a small body of cultivated men specially charged | 
with the interests of the higher teaching, would be) 
incalculable. There are no communities in England which 
are more disposed to welcome and appreciate men of intel- 
Jectual pursuits than those which are to be found in the great 
seats of trade and of manufacturing industry. Yet there are 
no places from which, as a rule, learned men are so anxious to 
escape. The tendency on the part of the more ambitious and 
scholarly men in all professions to gravitate to London, or to 
one of the Universities, is not a favourable omen in modern 
civilisation. We need more and more that the results of 
learning and culture shall penetrate our social life, and 
especially that they shall ennoble the activities of commerce, 
and correct whatever is narrow or selfish in the trading spirit. 
And this object can never be attained by the diffusion of 
pooks alone. It requires the living communication of those 
who pursue knowledge and those who pursue wealth, and a 
free interchange of all that they have to learn of one another. 
Whatever is likely to give to students and thinkers a good 
pretext and motive for making a home in a provincial town is 
sure to prove beneficial, even apart from all considerations as 
to the specific work which they may be bound todo. Asa 
suggestive contribution to the literature of the whole subject, 
by one who is distinguished alike by his acquaintance with 
the best side of academic life, and by a profound and enlightened 
sympathy with the intellectual wants of the trading and 
industrial classes, we commend Mr. Percival’s pamphlet to 
the consideration of our readers. 


THE SERMONS ON HOSPITAL SUNDAY. 
ONDON has not responded at all magnificently to the call 
for help to the Hospitals. It is probable that the collection 
may reach £25,000, or even £30,000, being, if we estimate means 
by population, about in the proportion of one-half as much, | 
relatively, as was raised by Liverpool on the last occasion, though 
London, at this time of year at all events, must have a far larger 
fraction of the wealth of the country in it, even proportionally | 
to its population, than Liverpool, or Manchester, or the richest | 
provincial city. As this, however, is the first effort, and as Lon- 
don, when its imagination is not greatly excited, is the most diffi- 
cult of all great cities to stir, on account of the vast number of 
people who live in the metropolis of the world without being | 
bound by any religious ties, the experiment cannot be regarded 
as a failure, though we still hold that London could very easily 
indeed quadruple her annual contribution, if she would. ‘That, 
however, is not our present concern. 

No one can read the abstracts which have been published of the 
sermons preached on this occasion without feeling that the Clergy 
feel a charity sermon of this kind a real difficulty, and that they 
struggle very earnestly, though not unfrequently very unsuccess- 
fully, to give freshness and life to their appeals. What the 
sermons seem to us mostly to want, so far as we can judge by the 
brief extracts, —by which, perhaps, it is not very fair to judge them | 
at all,—is a reason connecting more closely the religious faith of the | 
hearers with the special appeel. Mere humanity and tenderness 
for suffering are so wide-spread in the present day, even amongst 
those who repudiate ordinary Christian beliefs, that they may 
be assumed in all, whether admitting the additional pressure of | 
religious motives to give, or not. Nor is it sufficient to show, as 
many of the preachers did, by very picturesque contrasts between 
the great buildings of- the ancient and the great buildings of the 
modern world, that Christianity has made the difference, whether 
our modern humanity be now independent of Christianity | 
or not. The Roman baths and amphitheatres, of course, | 
occupied a very much more magnificent position in rela- | 
tion to the ancient civilisation than the places for the amuse- 
ment of the people do now; and our modern Hospitals occupy 
@ position for which there is perhaps hardly any precedent 
in the ancient States. It may be true, too, as one eloquent preacher | 
pointed out, that if Lazarus had been a modern pauper he would 
have had a good chance of hospital treatment as admirable as that 
of Dives himself,—though the Lancet’s reports a few years ago 
on the Infirmaries of the Workhouses would hardly bear this out. 
Still, all this line of argument only leads to this,—that the 
Christian has tangible proof of the power which his faith has | 
exerted in remodelling our treatment of suffering and helpless- 
ness; and though that consideration may tend to keep him 
happy in his creed and its injunctions, it does not naturally | 
strengthen the force or the applicability of the charitable injunc- | 


| divine 


| suffering borne in grim solitude. 
creates the sense of fellowship, but the simultaneous conscious- 


‘ness of need and help. 


tion itself. Perhaps the Archbishop of Canterbury's appeal to the 
tenderness of Christ’s personal sympathy with suffering has more 
of specific religious claim in it on the sources of a Christian's 
compassion, but then it is not in this case so much the feeling 
of pity which needs to be stirred, still less the conviction, which 
is perhaps only too deep already, that by a little very cheap 
sacrifice we are earning a blessing for ourselves,—but the 
conviction that there is a good deal move than the relief of suffer- 
ing involved in doing all that is possible for the relief of suffering, 
—that the difference between relieving and not relieving it, is all 


| the difference between helping the sufferers to believe in the pro- 


vidence and goodness of God, and leaving a great many of them 
to doubt, and even deny it, And this seems to us precisely what a 
Christian preacher should urge, as distinguished from a professor 
of the religion of humanity. ‘To the latter, it is just as open to 
descant on the ties which should make Man so much grander an 
idea than the individuals of the human race taken together, as to 
the Christian. But it is not open to the Positivist to point 
out that in numberless cases the belief in God depends, for 
its energy and reality, and to some extent rightly, on the 
actions of men; that the minds of sufferers may be thrown 
into sceptical, not to say atheistic moods, by neglect; that 
they may be warmed with gratitude and faith, by disinterested 
care. Such states of mind are natural, because every sign of 
human love is a witness to divine love, and every want of human 
love a failure in that witness. Every man who resists a legitimate 
impulse of pity, makes himself to that extent a non-conductor of 
the pity which God has put into his heart; and robs somebody 
else therefore of a revelation, as well as himself of the blessing of 
transmitting it. “Chere is no greater trial to faith than human 
neglect and physical suffering, together. The latter, the suffer- 
ing, lowers the patient's vital power, and therefore his power 
of faith; and the former, the neglect, is a real veil be- 
tween him and the most natural and moving sign of the 
love. Despair is, of all states of mind, the one 
most deadly to faith, and there is no source of despair so 


| frequent as the sense of desolate suffering, the sense of help- 


less dependence and nothing to depend upon,—the shock 
that the heart feels when it instinctively stretches forth the 
hand for help, and no help is near. Almost anyone who stifles 
a real impulse of genuine pity may be making an atheist, or 
clouding the faith of a Christian. One of the preachers last Sunday 
remarked that nothing was so great an equaliser as suffering, and 
that consequently in the hospital not only did the poor get as much 
attention as the rich, but the rich would get the same attention as 
the poor; that Dives, in his last illness, would, if he had heen ina 
modern hospital, have had as much attention as Lazarus. Aud the 
preacher might have added, that that would possibly have proved a 


| much greater benefit to Dives than even the resurrection from the 


dead, from which, for his brothers at least, he hoped so much,— 
that it might have been a far more convincing revelation of God's 
love than any such resurrection, and might, therefore, have saved 
him froma place of torment. ‘There is nothing inexplicable in the 


| power we have of making atheists or believers of each other. It 


follows almost necessarily, from the power of transmitting or not 
transmitting the light we receive. 
There was another kind of specific appeal apparently addressed 


| by some of the clergy to their people which might probably have 


been effectually used much more generally than it was. In the 
Inner ‘Temple Church,—where, by the way, the Barristers, probably 
rather ashamed of the tardy assent given by their Benchers to the 


| collection, subscribed more freely than the congregations of most 
| other churches,—the Reader, the Rev. A. Ainger, seems to have 


urged on his hearers how much physical suffering is apt to deepen the 
sense of fellowship between man and man ; but then the condition 
that it shall do so, seems, except in the very strongest natures, to 
be, that it shall be suffering alleviated by sympathy and help, not 
It is not the mere pain which 


Without the help, the sense of need 
would be apt rather to degenerate into a sense of injury, 


‘into an irritating and misanthropical, rather than a unit- 


ing and organising feeling. The strong conviction which 


‘even Mr. Fitzjames Stephen has expressed, in spite of his 


declared hatred of all namby-pamby philanthropy,—by which he 


| seems too often to mean all disinterestedness whatever,—that in 


one sense we ‘are all members one of another,” is never so keen 
as after a period of weakness and suffering, unless that weakness 
or suffering has brought with it no new ties. If it has, the 
sense of unity is wonderfully increased. If it has not, it is at 
least too likely to be greatly diminished. ‘There are men strong 
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enough to translate their own sufferings into a lesson as to their| This was to entrust the duty of enumeration to village notables, 
neighbour's sufferings, without any of the help towards doing so and the duty of supervision only to the police. ‘The effect of thig 
which a little tenderness gives. But they are comparatively few. was to interest at least two independent persons in each Village in 
Suffering is apt to make selfish,—to harden, instead of soften,— | the inquiry, and to take from them the strongest guarantees against 
unless there be counteracting influences at work. ‘l'here are plenty | oppression. ‘They would no more insult the women or Worry the 
of people who are apparently more improved by happiness than mothers than English Vestrymen would, partly from their own 
suffering, but they are usually people on whom a little suffering respectability, and partly because they would have to live their 
has very much the same effect as a great deal on the average lives among their neighbours after the Census had been taken, 
man. Some amount of suffering is always needful in order to They were, of course, nominated by the Government, and of course 
humanise, but how much depends entirely on individual circum- | under the present Government were usually unpaid; but their 
stances of all kinds;—one may always say, however, that any letters of appointment were most complimentary, and are highly 
amount must be too much which shuts out for the moment the | valued, proving as they do, for instance, without further discussion, 
belief in human sympathy, and leaves for any length of time the that when an enumerator gives evidence in Court he isa respect- 
spirit of mere endurance, in all its bareness and hardness, un-| able man. There was a great competition for the unpaid Office, 
relieved by any sense of fellowship. The clergy might, we and many serious complaints of refusal, and at the same time, a 
suspect, have insisted far oftener than they did on the specific effect very steady resolution to behave properly. If they were lax, there 
which help and comfort have, not merely in making pain and weak- | was no knowing what Government might not do to them; while 
ness endurable, but in making pain and weakuess humanising,—in if they were oppressive—pulling down the women’s veils, for 
giving them that influence on the heart for which, in all probability, | instance—they were pretty sure within three months to be sent 





they were chiefly designed as elements of moral discipline. 





THE CENSUS OF BENGAL. 

HE official Census of Bengal just completed by the Registrar- 
General is a really wonderful undertaking, which has not 
hitherto received the attention it deserved. It is one of the very 
few enterprises of a scientific character—the Survey perhaps being 
the only other—in which the Government has, partly from the tact of 
its officers, partly from the dread inspired by Sir G. Campbell, the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, and partly from a change in the 
feeling of the people towards their rulers, been completely suc- 
cessful, The difficulties in the way of success were endless. The 
old Census was known to be absurd. It was proved over and over 
again in the Friend of India to be at variance with all known 
statistics—to be, for instance, hopelessly inconsistent with all that 
was known of the lodging of the people, and all that had been 
ascertained of their birth-rate; with the gradual but rapid settle- 
ment of the wild lands, and with the growth of that numerous and 
dangerous class, the peasantry without lands. Still nobody would 
undertake its correction. The Government were certain that the 
popular estimate, a round forty millions, was the easiest to adhere 
to, was the one which gave the least cause for inquiry into the 
salt monopoly—making, as it did, the consumption per head quite 
normal—which made the Administration seem most sufficient, and 
which, in fact, troubled them the least. Everybody, too, had an 
exaggerated sense of the difficulty of the work. The higher 


Officials had a horror of a_ task which they honestly 
thought dangerous, and the lower officials did not want 
the trouble and odium connected with the proceeding. T'o 


count fifty millions of people buried mostly in the forest— 
for Bengal is through whole provinces forest, though the 
woods may be but orchards—is a most terrible task, without 
native consent, and there was a reason to suppose that native 
consent might never be given. ‘There is no serious objection any- 
where in Bengal to a counting of the houses, or of the men, 
though the first is disliked as leading to a house-tax, and the 
second as connected with the conscription, but still annoyance 
would never rise into resistance. A well-known official in 
Caleutta—Mr. Wauchope, the Sir R. Mayne of Caleutta—did, in 
fact, count the great county of Hooghly as accurately as any city 
was ever counted in England, and everybody at once pronounced 
his computation a fable. But there was a definite objection to 
counting either women or children. The men, impressed, we 
imagine, by the recollection of some old tyrannies, firmly believed 
that the officials would insist on seeing their wives’ faces—equi- 
valent to stripping them—and the women, not quite so sensitive, 
perhaps, on this point, were wild at the idea of their children 
being counted. Their number might be stated wrong or their 
beauty might be envied, and then the mal occhio would fall, and 
oh! then there would be endless calamity. We have ourselves seen 
a Bengalee mother spit at a benevolent English lady because she 
remarked on the beauty of her baby, and look as ready for imme- 
diate action as a Neapolitan woman will if she thinks you ridicule 
her child. To make a perfect census throughout vast provinces, 
covered with villages full of people so filled with social distrust, 
required therefore infinite tact, and the Report before us shows 
that both the men most closely engaged in the matter possessed 
that quality. The Lieutenant-Governor, Sir George Campbell, 
whittled away the information to be required till the tears stood in 
the eyes of the Indian Statistical Department; and the Registrar- 
General, Mr. Beverley, hit upon the only plan which would make 
natives heartily co-operate. 


| into hospital with more or less serious wounds upon their bodies, 
| As a matter of fact, they were, in ninety-nine cases out of a hun- 
| dred, most humdrum respectable people, of the English Vestrymen 
class, who knew everybody and everybody’s brats, and who, if re- 
sisted, neither oppressed nor threatened, but chaffed, and jeered, and 
importuned till they got the information they knew to be about 
right. With the cool impudence an absolute Government sure of 
its own conscience sometimes manifests, it was provided by statute 
that anybody could refuse an enumeratorship, but if he accepted one, 
he must perform its duties under penalties, which also he could inflict 
on any male head of a household refusing to answer questions, 
Finally, the landlords or zemindars were asked to assist, and for 
some reasons which we do not quite understand, and Mr. Beverley 
does not explain, the Zemindars throughout Bengal were, for the 
main part, not unfavourable to the cause. We have an idea that 
they liked the Census, that they honestly wished to know the 
number of their own people, and that they had ascertained the 
drift of the investigation, which previously had not been the case, 
At all events, they assisted, or did not oppose ; but above all, the 

| European officials were excited. They wanted, out of sheer in- 
tellectual curiosity, to succeed, and took most unusual pains. Mr. 
Ravenshaw, for instance, the clever, indefatigable, but slightly 
hard Commissioner of Orissa, actually had the Census and its 
advantages preached by every native officer for two years, and to 
is own extreme surprise found that his allowance for enumerators 

| was not needed, that volunteers could and would dothe work. After 
| all, every native looks to a high European official as a French peasant 
looks to his prefect, and finding him excited and anxious about a 
definite object, becomes excited and anxious too. The school- 
masters, who have the curious influence in Bengal that they once 
| had in Ireland, entered into the plan with zeal, were constantly 
made enumerators, and from causes we cannot relate here are very 
nearly beyond constraint. Elaborate arrangements were made to 
overcome geographical difficulties, and in a few instances, paid 
officials were employed, and the result of the whole was that the 
complaints were very few—that in only one was the serious 
| question of the women brought up, the enumerator declaring that 
he had orders to measure their height and girth, and receiving fees 
to avoid those ceremonials—and that the Government and the 
Services are satisfied that the main body of their Census is correct, 
the incorrect portion being the houseless or wandering population. 
This result, if it is in the main correct, as we see no reason to 
doubt, is that the popular estimate of population in Bengal is 


entirely wrong, that it amounts to 67,000,000,instead of 40,000,000, 


or within a fraction of half the whole population submitted to our 
direct authority. In other words, we have in Asia one collection 
of provinces of incomparable fertility, comprising 67,000,000 of 
people, or rather more than the population of Russia, which we 
hold with a garrison of less than 10,000 Europeans, in which we 
dare to-morrow take a frank plébiscite, and in which any law not 
| insanely offensive would be obeyed by the population, one province 
that is out of which, in fact, we could not be expelled except by ex- 
ternal violence. We hold Bengal as we hold Wales, with no fear of 
the people except in a riot, which a very moderate force of soldiery 
| will quell, the masses, planted in some counties at the rate of 600 
to the square mile, never dreaming of resisting the armed force. 
This population, moreover, double our own, is so apt, so intel- 
lectual, and so ambitious, that the single real difficulty in the way 
of opening the Civil Service is that the Bengalees would in mere 
examinations beat the Europeans out of the field ; so wealthy, that 
their absorption of specie is felt severely by the world at large, and so 
| impressible, that they will when fairly treated beat the officials in 
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helping Government to returns which might bring them evil, and 
could bring them no reward. They increase too rapidly, the 
number of living children per family being 17 per cent. greater 
than in England. But the grand new fact is the astounding 
number of Mohammedans revealed by the new Census. The old 
idea was that the Mohammedans in India north of the Kistna did 
not exceed 15,000,000, but the Census shows us that of the total 
66,000,000 in Bengal alone, there are,— 


Hindoos, including all who claim that name .., 42,674,000 
Mussulmans  crccccccccccsccccceesccscccccvcccesesscese 20,664,000 
IEE .ceccenscevesecceccevenscccnecescvscsenes eoece 85,000 
ChristianS....0.cccccccccccccsccccscvccccccvcesoccccccoece 93,000 
QERETS cccvcccsvcsvevepscccccscccocccosensescosscescescoss 2,351,000 


The Mohammmedans are therefore nearly one-third of the popula- 
tion, and with their armies of Missionaries, with their theory that all 
faithful races are equal before God, and with their practice of rais- 
ing any convert at once to full social equality, they are becoming so 
numerous that by 1900 they will be half the population. The 
difficulty of governing Bengal will then be increased fourfold, 
for they will absolutely rule the Hindoos, and may lose 
the feeling that Bengal, if made independent, would be a 
prey to a native race far more unendurable than the English, 
who at least never interfere in matters of creed ; who, indeed, 
with a cool, serene justice, absolutely unintelligible to native 
observers, have ruled that conversion from any creed to any other 
shall affect no Civil rights. Throughout the centre of Lower 
Bengal, in Poorneah, Dinajpoor, Rungpore, Maldah, Rajshaye, 
Pubna, Dacca, Jessore, Furreedpore, in fact, the whole of the 
rich counties on the left bank of the river, they equal or 
greatly exceed 45 per cent. of the people. In two other districts, 
Chittagong and Noakholly, the Mohammedans are three-fourths of 
the population ; while, in Bograh, Ragshaye,and Pubna they exceed 
the Hindoos by 20 per cent., perhaps the most astounding instance 
of wholesale conversion in modern history. Scarcely 5 per cent. of 
these Mohammedans can be immigrants, and there is reason to be- 
lieve that millions of the converts have been made since our occupa- 
tion of the country, the lower castes being thereby relieved from the 
oppression of the upper castes. 
that this process is still going on, and is greatly aided by the extra 
number of children born in Mohammedan houses, nearly one-sixth 
as large again, but thinks a second census will be required to 
determine the point which, if finally established, as we believe it 
will be, points clearly to the religious destiny of Bengal. ‘The 
Buddhists are nearly all in Chittagong, and the Christians are 
under 100,000, though they may secure, if they beat the Moham- 
medan missionaries, the whole of the aboriginals, now 2,351,000. 
Christianity does not, however, confer status, and until it does is 
sure to be defeated by Islam, which, instead of employing a few 
white missionaries, sends out thousands, who have nothing to 
learn of the habits, ways, and prejudices of the people, and who 
appeal directly toat least 900 of the 1,000 castes into which Mr. 
Beverley believes the Hindoos of Bengal to be divided, and to 
every one of the 1,500,000 Chundals, or total outcasts beneath the 
Caste system, still scattered through the provinces. 





NEW ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE COMING TRANSIT 
OF VENUS. 

UR readers will learn with interest, we believe, that at the 
recent Visitation of the Royal Observatory, it was proposed 

by Professor Adams (co-discoverer with Leverrier of distant 
Neptune), and carried by a unanimous vote of the Board of Visi- 
tors, that the Government be requested to provide the means of 
organising parties of observers in the Antarctic Ocean, to select 
suitable localities for observing the ‘Transit of Venus in 1874, by 
Halley's method. Asan appeal has also been addressed by Mr. 
Proctor, at the suggestion of ‘‘a distinguished European astrono- 
mer” — Professor Adams, we may safely conclude — inviting 
Transatlantic men of science to take part in similar expeditions, 
we believe that the public may now look forward with confidence 


to the provision of such arrangements for observing the Transit as | 
** That it is per- | 


the requirements of the case seem to demand. 
fectly in the power of this country and America,” Mr. Proctor 
remarks, in the concluding words of this appeal, “to insure the 
requisite number of Southern observations, I am satisfied. ‘There 
is, it is true, no time for delay. Energy and skill will be wanted, 
but they have never been looked for in vain in such circumstances. 
The expeditions which would have to be made would be no pleasure- 
parties, nor would they be free from difficulties and dangers sufti- 
cient to tax the courage even of British and American seamen. 
But these very considerations encourage the students of Science in 
both countries to believe that the required effort will be made. 
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| to me open to the slightest question.” 


' parations. 


|if weather and other circumstances are favourable. 


Mr. Beverley inclines to believe | 


That it should be made, if failure is to be averted, does not seem 
This was written before 
the news was announced that the strong influence of the Royal 
Observatory would be employed to advance the necessary pre- 
Now that this is known, we can have very little doubt 
that everything will be done which the case requires. 

It had already been made known that Russia, America, and 


, Germany would occupy no less than sixteen Northern stations for 
, employing Halley’s method. 
| in the Southern hemisphere, as we may now reasonably hope, this 


If corresponding provision is made 


famous method will be employed more effectively than ever before, 


or than it can be again employed until the year 2012. Astronomy, 
however, will by no means be the only science which will gain by 
'the proposed explorations. 


Probably, indeed, the information 
obtained respecting the physical geography of the Antarctic regions 
will be more interesting to the general public than the improved 
determination of the Sun’s distance which will assuredly be effected, 
It must 
| not be forgotten, however, that the measurement of the Sun’s dis- 


| tance has a most important bearing on astronomical relations. It 


| is not merely that our ideas as to the scale of the Universe depend 
entirely on this fundamental estimate, but that the actual power of 
our Sun to supply light and heat is, in fact, measurable only by 
| the measurement of his distance. All the wonderful solar phe- 
| nomena of which we have lately heard so much,—those phenomena 
| which indicate the amazing activity of our Sun, the storms of 


| 


| cyclonic fire which rage over his enormous surface, the volcanic 


outbursts which from far below that surface propel matter even 
to beyond the Earth's great distance from him, —all these operations 
are more or less stupendous as he is at a greater or less distance from 
us. For the farther away he is, the greater must be his real size, 
and the greater therefore the scale of all the processes observed to 
be taking place upon and aroundhim. ‘The philosophical interest 
therefore of the observations and measurements to be made during 
| the approaching Transit could hardly be surpassed, It is well to 
| remember, moreover, that although the measurement of the Sun’s 
| distance can scarcely be said to have any recognised practical 





| value (at present, for it is far from certain that none will one day 
'accrue,) the work to be done in mastering this noble problem will 
| lead directly and indirectly to results of considerable real utility. 
The case is widely different from the surprising scheme which 
lately agitated the Astronomical Society (but was most fortunately 
rejected by that body), according to which new Government 
Observatories were to be erected, and presumably a new Astronomer- 
| Royal was to be appointed, to make solar observations with the 
hope of learning thence how to predict the weather! ‘There is 
nothing chimerical in the anticipation that results of practical 
importance will be obtained from the proposed expeditions to the 
Southern Seas. ‘The expression of such anticipations cannot be 
| regarded as an attempt to secure Government aid to Science on 
false pretences, since they are based on a long experience. As the 
Astronomer-Royal remarked nine years ago, when advocating 
| Antarctic expeditions for a similar purpose, ‘‘ there would be no 
difficulty in combining with the astronomical questions other 
inquiries of geography, geology, hydrography, magnetism, 
meteorology, natural history, or any other subject for which the 
localities are suitable.” It would be contrary to all former expe- 
rience, if results of great practical utility failed to follow from 
such researches, 
Now that the matter is likely to be taken thoroughly in hand, 
| we trust that all who have influence to advance the proposed 
' schemes will exert themselves loyally, and to their utmost, in the 
| interests of science. In particular, we must not have any disputes 
as to the utterly unimportant question whether the present desir- 
‘able state of things results from this circumstance or that, or is 
due to the labours of this or that student of science. We cannot 
| too earnestly deprecate, for instance, the tone which has already 
| been assumed by a scientific contemporary, which gravely assures 
the public (as if the public could care about such a matter!) that 
‘‘in coming to their decision” the Greenwich Board of Visitors 
‘¢was in no degree influenced or assisted by certain discussions 
| which have taken place upon the subject out-of-doors;” that ‘‘their 
decision would have been just the same, whether these discussions 
| had or had not taken place ;” and “ that it is in fact only a realisa- 
‘ tion of an old proposal of the Astronomer-Royal himself ;” and so 
forth. Such considerations are altogether unworthy of science. 
| Their tone is suggestive rather of some petty squabble in a village 
' school, than of a discussion amoung mathematicians and astrono- 
jmers. We trust those who took part in ‘‘ certain discussions ” 
(to use our contemporary’s words) will not be tempted, by 
| the opportunity thus afforded them, to descend into an arena - 
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which they should regard as unworthy of them. It would, 
of course, be easy to show that those discussions were 
really required, and to quote certain very positive refusals 
in high quarters to entertain the scheme now advocated. 
Moreover, we ourselves, having described in former numbers 
how the ‘old proposal” referred to by our contemporary 
related to the Transit of 1882, not that of 1874, and was aban- 
doned immediately after ‘‘ certain discussions,” in which the 
objections to that scheme were unmistakably indicated, should 
scarcely be open to blame, if we supported our statements by 
quoting certain passages in which ¢at proposal was urged and the 
present scheme mistakenly described as impracticable. But though 
this, as a mere justification of our accuracy, would be altogether 


proper, and might even become a necessity if erroneous statements 


were too often repeated elsewhere, we prefer to take upon our- 
selves a pleasanter task. We would mention, then, as in strong 
contrast with that pettiness of tone to which we have referred, the 
generous way in which on all public occasions the Astronomer- 
Royal has referred to Mr. Proctor’s researches, even when opposing 
his conclusions. Speaking, last March, of the Antarctic expeditions 
proposed in our own columns and elsewhere, as ‘* based entirely upon 
investigations by Mr. R. A. Proctor published in the Mouth/y Notices 
of the Astronomical Society for 1869,” he prefaced his objections 
to the proposed plans by the award of warm commendation to Mr. 
Proctor’s papers. Elsewhere also he has been equally generous. 
It is true that a man so eminent as Sir George Airy can afford to 
Le generous. His name stands so high in science, and is based on 
80 long and admirable a series of labours and researches, that he can- 
not be affected by such admissions (save to his credit), even though 
they relate to work in which views different from his own have 
been advocated. Still it is well to note the circumstance, and it is 
particularly gratifying to be able to say that such generosity is 
characteristic of our really eminent men of science. We may even 
say that at the present day this is the feature which chiefly dis- 
tinguishes true science from what may be called Brummagem 


science,—that spurious science, all show and tinsel, whose great | 


end and aim are self-interest and self-glorification. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


MR. FORSTER'S * EDUCATION AMENDMENT BILL.” 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.") 

Srr,—lt was with very great regret that I found that Mr. 
Forster’s ** Amendment Bill” did not contain provisions extend- 
ing the benefits of School Boards and compulsion to those districts 
where there is a sufficiency of school accommodation. 

I regretted it the more, because I had that very day been lis- 
tening to a speech of the Bishop of Peterborough, in which every 
art of rhetoric was used to strengthen the prejudice of the 





country clergy (as though it needed strengthening !), against | 


school boards, aud in which was very carefully concealed the 


possibility, even under the Act of 1870, of there being school | 


boards in parishes where uo board schools are needed. 

It has seemed to me from the first that School Boards in these 
parishes would be the most harmless and inexpensive, and yet 
the most useful of school boards. The report of the Bristol 
School Board was sent to me the other day. ‘They have 16,325 


children attending efficient schools, 916 of these are indeed in | 


Board schools, but that only makes my case stronger. By their 
efforts 4,000 more children are attending efficient schools than two 
years ago, and the addition to the rates caused by this useful 
school board has been only one-third of a penny in the pound! 
Had the Bishop of Peterborough studied this Bristol report, it 
might perhaps have induced him to use his eloquence to remove 
instead of to strengthen the prejudices of the rural clergy against 
the extension to their parishes of school boards and compulsory 
bye-laws. 
episcopal eloquence which made me regret that Mr. Forster's 
colleagues did not allow him to bring ina Bill making compulsion 
general. I had fondly hoped that when they saw that Mr. Forster 
was pushing on national education to the extent of universal com- 


pulsion, all sound educationists would rally round him and drop | 


their individual crotchets. But I confess that if the bite of Mr. 


Dixon and his Nonconformist clients proves to be as bad as their | 


bark, they are fast committing themselves to a course which will 
go far to justify the faint-hearted and wavering policy of the Govern- 
ment. For if it be really a fact that they are still straining at the gnat 
of Clause 25 or its substitute in the Amendment Bill, how would 
it be possible for them to swallow the camels involved in universal 
compulsion? If they cannot accept any arrangement which leaves 


But there was ancther reason more powerful than 


| it possible for a little ratepayers’ money to filter by farthings at a 
time through the pockets of parents indirectly into a common 
fund, out of which a fraction is paid for religious teaching, Low 
is it possible that they can be brought to make those far more 
generous concessions involved in universal compulsion? It ig 
manifestly only by both parties being willing to rest on broad 
lines of common-sense and fairness that any practical mode of 
working compulsion can be applied in rural parishes where Church 
influence is predominant both in wealth and numbers, Manage it 
how you wiil, not only some public money, but also some public 
influence, which is just as important as money, must indirectly go 
to back up predominant interests. Why should we conceal it? 
Much temper and even generosity will be needed on both sides in 
making the concessions without which universal compulsion js 
impossible. 

What, then, is the meaning of Mr. Dixon’s motion demanding 
universal compulsion and school boards? What would be the use 
of Government bringing in such a measure, involving the camel, 
| if his clients are still straining at the gnat? What is the use of 
his demanding a measure which, when put into any feasible form, 
would be rejected with scorn by his Nonconformist followers ? 

These considerations lead me to ask whether, after all, Noncon- 
formists are going permanently to hold on to a crotchet which it is 
impossible to work in practice? I say it is impossible, because even 
were Mr. Dixor made Prime Minister and Mr. Miall the head of 

‘the Education Department, and a subservient Parliament ready 

against its convictions to do their bidding, they still would find 

against them the ‘ inexorable logic of facts.” There still would 
remain tens of thousands of children of in-door paupers, and hun- 
dreds of thousands more of those receiving out-door relief, whose 
religious education (if they got any), as well as secular, must of 
necessity be wholly or in part paid for, along with their food and 
clothing, out of the rates,—that is to say, a far larger number than 
| belong to that intermediate class about whose school fees all this dust 


has been raised. 
| May one not be excused for asking somewhat impatiently how 
| many years the education of half a million of children is to be con- 
| tinued in the streets, because, on the one hand, there are eccle- 
| siastical prejudices against school boards, and because, on the other 
| hand, Nonconformists have not yet learned that moral principles 
| cannot always be expressed in terms of £ s. d., and carried out 
| with mathematical exactness? How many years are children to 
| be sacrificed to the Moloch of ecclesiastical intolerance, bearing 

the name sometimes of ‘‘Church ascendancy ” and sometimes of 
| ‘religious equality” ?—I am, Sir, &c., F, SEEBOHM. 


‘THE CHURCH AND THE CLERGY.”—‘ PAROCHIAL 
| COUNCILS, OR VESIRIES ?” 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR."'] 
Sir,—Will you allow me to reply to the two letters under the 
titles above written, which appeared in your paper last week in 
answer tome? JI will, with your leave, take the latter—that of 
Mr. Ellis—first. Mr. Ellis considers Parochial Councils ‘ an 
innovation in restraint of national organisation,” and he after- 
| wards refers to them as ‘selected coteries,” by which the clerical 
element would absorb the entire control of the Church's affairs. 
If that were the case, I should agree with him in preferring to 
' retain the Vestry, and enlarge its powers. 

Our objects appear to be the same, though Mr. Ellis does not 
show any strong sense of the importance of gaining some national 
control over the Church by giving power to the laity in the 
parishes. If he feels the importance of this object, and is pre- 
pared to work it out, I think we shall come to the same conclusion. 

The proposal for establishing Parochial Councils is that a body 
should be chosen in any ecclesiastical district by the inbabitants 
| with as little restriction as possible of any kind as to either electors 
or representatives. The restrictions as to representatives pro- 
posed in Lord Sandon’s Bill I should, for one, wish to remove. 
| How can such a body be spoken of in the terms applied to it by 
Mr. Ellis? 1t differs from the Vestry not as being less national, 
but as being more effective. 

I expected that it would be thought by some that the argument 
I had used against giving legislative power to Convocation, viz., 
that it would clash with Parliament, could be turned against 
Parochial Councils. Mr. Ellis thinks the mere statement of that 
argument is conclusive. But I think the contrary. The argument 
is valid against two supreme legislatures side by side. It is not 
valid against a Parochial Council, with definite powers conferred 
by Act of Parliament, side by side with a Vestry. Suppose that 
School Boards are erected in every parish, will Mr. Ellis think 
that this is denationalising education? In Switzerland, the only 
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country in which Church affairs are managed in a national and | But it is evident that such a federation can only exist for con- 
democratic way, the communal council is constitued differently sultative purposes and for the distribution of a voluntary fund. 
according to the subject it deals with. And so it might be with | It can have no legal existence nor legal powers. The diocese may 
the Vestry in the smaller English parishes. /be thought to give a basis fora larger organisation. [Dut the 
So far Mr. Ellis’s proposal, if made in earnest, would nearly only legal power which could be assigned to a Diocesan Synod or 
eoincide with mine. But if the differences in parishes be kept in Council would be to control the acts of the Bishop, and those acts 
view, it will be seen that the Vestry is inadequate for our purpose. | are mostly of a personal character, such as ordination, licensing, 
Even in small parishes the vestry has come to be a coterie of institution,—in which it is best to give discretion to one public 
farmers, and its traditions would make it less suitable for the | oflicer amenable to public opinion. 
control of the Church services, &c., than a body elected for the ** A.” asks whether I think the Parochial Councils would affect 
special purpose, which would be at once more definite and more | the larger interests of the Church by stimulating Parliamentary 
popular. But in the towns the vestries would be quite out of the action, or by leading to some wider organisation. I answer, mainly 
question. A town is necessarily governed for ordinary purposes in the former of these ways, and I think that the influence would 
as one community by an elected vestry or board. No one would | be much larger than ‘ A.” expects, and would give Church affairs 
think of giving such a body power over the separate ecclesiastical | their due place in legislation (a different place, I may observe, 
districts and their churches. The ratepayers of the separate from that which they occupy in our feelings). My expectation 
districts, no doubt, are called together at Easter to elect a church- | that some diocesan organisation might be formed, but that it 
warden, but such a meeting has, in no instance that I know of | would always probably be weak, is confirmed by the organisation 
had, any power or any deliberative character. If it were proposed | for the government of parishes and counties both in England and, 
to give it power, some system of representation would have to be still more, in America. The real life is in the parishes. The 
adopted, and the assembly thus constructed would be a Parochial | county organisation exists, but is of less account. 
Council. ‘‘ A.” is right in saying that I am, on the whole, satisfied with 
I turn to deal with the larger questions touched upon in the | Parliament for the supreme legislature, and that, for the purposes 
letter of “A.” I observe that he does not attempt to answer the | with which legislation is concerned, I regard Church and State 
two difficulties which I pointed out as lying at the threshold of | not as allied, but as fused together. I think the exclusion of the 
any proposal for the rehabilitation of Convocation :—(1) ‘That of | clergy from the House of Commons not an ultimate fact, but an 
thesuffrage ; (2) that of the powers to be given. ‘Till these can be | evil which should be done away, while I do not wish to see the 
settled, the proposal is merely to make a clerical debating society | Clergy represented in the legislature as a class, or sitting there as 
into a clerical and lay debating society. ‘* A.” says that I shall | members of a class. ‘‘ A.” wishes for an ecclesiastical legislature, 
Jeave Convocation standing, and that, as at present constituted, | on the ground that ‘ human universal interests should be separated 
it does much mischief. I see no reason why a body that does | from national.” But I think ‘* human universal interests ” are not 
much mischief should be left standing. But the mischief lies in | at present the subject of legislation: 
the solemn pretence of Convocation, however constituted, to I readily admit that in all our national life we should have a 
exercise legislative functions, when it has really no power at all. | regard for the bearing of our actions on human universal interests. 
I addressed myself in my former letter to one point only, the But just as in matters of commerce or of the framework of our 
Parochial Councils’ scheme; and as regards the legislative Constitution, which have a great cosmopolitan importance, we best 
machinery of the Church, with which alone we are now dealing, serve mankind by regulating our own affairs wisely and justly, so 
I wish for little more. But as ‘‘ A.” points out, it is desirable to I think it is in the concerns of Christianity itself. Any country, 
show what may be effected by these bodies, a thing much easier | the ecclesiastical arrangements of which should be truly national, 
to do in their case than in that of Convocation. would be at the same time “ Catholic ” in asense far grander than 
Their great merit is that they would have defined legal powers. | has hitherto been implied by that word.—I am, Sir, &c., 
The law at present leaves a great many things unsettled, and W. HL. Fremanv3e. 
these are practically settled extra-legally by the clergyman alone. | 
They should be settled legally by the clergyman and the Paro- | TIE COMPETITION OF WOMEN IN PITYSICAL WORK. 
chial Council together, with the sanction of the Bishop. Almost (To Tue Eprror OF THE “ SrecTaToR.”) 
all the matters which have caused dispute in our Churches of late Sin,—The evidence I received during my recent inquiry in the 
years belong to this category ; and so do all the changes proposed United States as to the condition of women and children employed 
by the Ritual Commission. in factory labour fully confirms the belief expressed in your 
Most of the troublesome questions which come before Parlia- | article on this subject. ‘The last hours drag,” said both over- 
ment could be relegated to these Councils. ‘The Athanasian Creed seers and operatives. In the weaving-room, for example, it is a 
is only the most prominent of a large class. When once a safe | well-known fact that during the tenth hour there are so many 
depository for the exercise of discretion was at hand, the Act of } ‘‘ break-outs” and so much bad work, that time the next morning 
Uniformity might be progressively relaxed, and the powers of the is wasted in getting the webs in running order. The testimony of 
founcils constantly augmented. I look forward to their gaining the heads of the Labour Bureau at Washington, Boston, &c., was 
iufluence, if not actual power, in all parochial arrangements, and conclusively in favour of a reduction to nine hours; it would 
to their having eventually something to say to the appointment of secure a greater quantity and better quality of work, and as long 
the clergyman. as the Legislature interferes at all, it is certainly bound to provide 
Mr. Ellis, as I understand him, fears that the powers of these the best measure it can for this large body of wealth-producers. 
Councils would be too great, and would lead to “ the authorised| When the principles of co-operation shall have ripened into 
adoption of eccentric services,” &c. I think that the check of practice, perhaps every individual will be a law unto herself ; at 
the Episcopal sanction, which should be made necessary for allacts | present, those who best understand the workshops needing Govern- 
of the Councils, would prevent this. But I am prepared to trusta , ment regulation know that the element which asserts its right 
great deal to the free action of the Parishioners, expecting that, if ud insists upon it is not to be found there, as far as the female 
in some instances injudicious things were doue, they would in due operatives are concerned.—I am, Sir, &c., i ; 
time be rescinded through the free play of public opiuion. | Vietoria Press, June 16, 1873. Emity Farrircut, 
In the larger objects aimed at by ‘ A.,” such as ** the reconciling 
the clerical with the lay view of things,” I am glad to be in| DR. DUFF AND THE FREE CHURCH. 
agreement with him. but to my mind, the one thing needful for (To THe Epiror or THE “SPECTATOR.") 
these purposes is that Church affairs should no longer be debated Srr,—Would you allow me to express the pleasure and satisfaction 
in the unpractical way which is common to Convocation and to, with which I read your most admirable article in last Saturday's 
‘Church conferences and congresses, but with a view toaction. And | Spectator on the proceedings of the recent General Assemblies of the 
I believe that the fact that the clergy had to count with lay Kirks of Scotland? I feel quite sure every thoughtful adherent of 
opinion in every important change in their parishes, and were both these Churches, without endorsing all your views, will at 
liable to receive suggestions which the laity had some power to least feel very grateful for the spirit of impartiality and judicial 
enforce, would do more than anything else to subdue the clericalism calmness with which you have exercised your high vocation of 
Not but that these qualities are characteristic of the 
The reason why I am loth to look much beyond the establish- | Spectator; only they came out into more prominence in contrast 
ment of ’arochial Councils is that 1 wish to remain within the | with an article that appeared on the same day, and on the same 








sphere in which I see that real power can be exercised. Atten- | subject, in one of your weekly contemporaries. It has long been 


tion has been lately called, by a letter of Mr. Stubbs to the eminent for a certain style of criticism, which the late Sir James 
Guardian, to a scheme for the federation of parishes at Sheffield. | Graham would have designated as that of the scalping-knife and 
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the tomahawk, and which Mr. Bright immortalised by a stinging | 


epithet I do not care torepeat. One can admire the occasional | 
employment of these weapons when allied to real earnestness, and 
profound knowledge of the subject under discussion ; but when 
- found in company with what is simply ribald flippancy and the | 
grossest ignorance, they only evoke for the unfortunate writer 
‘* nity and contempt.” 

You are among the very few journalists who have been 
able to enter into the true spirit and meaning of the open- 
ing address of the Moderator of the Free Church Assembly. 
Its immense length was early and eagerly seized upon to 
raise a sorry sneer, the fact being, as I have reason to 
know, the Moderator intended it to be a manifesto as to the pre- 
sent actual condition of things in the world, and the attitude it | 
behoved the Churches to maintain. It was never intended it | 
should be read to the Assembly in its entirety, and as a fact, the 
Moderator did not address the Assembly for more than two hours, 
surely not an unreasonable length of time for such an occasion. 
But this is a small matter, and what is of far more consequence, is | 
the frequency with which its general purport has been misinter- 
preted. Your criticism as to its ‘‘ undue copiousness of words” 
and “its erroneous estimate of things” is one with which many | 
of the Moderator’s best friends and admirers may find it possible 
to sympathise, and from my knowledge of him, I think he himself 
will in no way—not in the very least degree—be ruffled by such 
an expression of your judgment coming, as it does, from one who 
evidently sympathises with him in the high aim he had set before 
him. 

Your statement that ‘the speech struck the right key-note, 
and it did not go without its reward,” is, I am very confident, 
the judgment of every member of the General Assembly, clerical 
as well as lay. It is well for Scotland that there is one | 
of the leading journals of England competent to understand its | 
Ecclesiastical questions, and to form a sound and intelligent judg- | 
ment upon them. How necessary for the sake of truth to have | 
such a representative in the journalism of the country may be | 
illustrated by an incident, for the accuracy of which I have had | 
the clearest evidence placed before me. It would appear the Times | 
deigned to notice the proceedings of the Ecclesiastical Parliaments | 
of Scotland in its issue of the 7th inst. There was little to com- | 
plain of in the general tone of the article, although it did contain a | 
misrepresentation, doubtless quite unintentional, of the Moderator’s 
address. The difference of the judgment formed by the Times and 
that formed by yourself I attribute simply to your superior know- 
ledge of the subject on which you were writing, and not to any 
wilful antagonism on the part of the other. But what does 
appear to me most extraordinary is, that when the attention of the 
editor was drawn to the misrepresentation, he refused to rectify it, 
and so it has gone out to the world on the authority of the} 
Times that the purpose the “* Moderator” had in view was “ very 
unsuccessful.” It is enough to know, however, that in your esti- 
mation the Moderator notonly ‘‘struck the right key-note,” but that 
he was eminently successful, since, to use your own words again, | 
‘*the speech did not go without its reward.” ‘To Dr. Duff personally 
I feel sure the unfair treatment to which he has been subjected | 
is a matter of very small moment, if indeed he gives it a thought ; 
but while his many friends in this country and in India will resent 
the injustice to which he has been subjected by some journals, and 
will despise the vulgar abuse to which he has been exposed by | 
others, they will gratefully acknowledge that, at all events, in the 
columns of the Spectator the high end and aim he bad in view has 
found a friendly and most intelligent vindication.—I am Sir, &c., 

A PRESBYTERIAN. 








‘VENI, SANCTE SPIRITUS.” 
{To THB EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”} 
Sirn,—Might I suggest that the ‘‘ Seven-fold Grace,” which you | 
say ‘‘of course has a direct reference to the Seven Sacraments of | 
the Roman Church,” is rather a reference to the ‘ seven gifts” of 
the Holy Ghost,”—‘' Wisdom, Understanding, Counsel, Forti- 
tude,” &c.? Ido not presume to use the phrase ‘ of course,” my 
suggestion being that of an ignorant Catholic merely.—I an, | 
Sir, &c., M. F. Lane. | 


} 


| 

[TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Srr,—The Seven-fold gift of the Spirit is described in the 11th | 

Isaiah, v. ii., and in an ‘ Institutio Christiana Antverpiz, 1591.” | 

The “Dona” are given from the Vulgate thus :-—‘‘ Sapientia, | 

Intellectus, Consilium, Fortitudo, Scientia, Pietas, et Timor | 
Domini.” No reference to the Sacraments.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A. B. 


the vivid presentation of complete characters. 


| in Hawthorne’s own tales. 
| originality in the Scarlet Letter and the Blythedale Romance, but even 
| ‘little Pearl,’ the child of sin, in the former tale, was rather the kind 
| of picture to strike one by its turbid mixture of uncanny elements, 


| picture was a copy of a real and living original. 





(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Str,—I fancy the editor of Macmillan's Magazine will hardly 
accept your interpretation of Sacrum Septenarium in the aboye 
hymn. These words are generally understood by Catholics to. 
refer to the Seven Gifts of the Holy Spirit, mentioned by Isaiah 
chapter xi., 2 and 3. ; 
There is a tradition, Ido not say that it is very general, that 


the beautiful translation of this beautiful hymn is by Alexander 


Pope ; and I venture to think that intrinsic evidence in this cage 
tends rather to confirm than to discountenance the tradition. [ 
also venture to think that Pope’s version, in point of flow, fervour, 
and freedom, is immeasurably superior to that of Dean Stanley ; 
nor do I see that it is inferior to his in expressing the spirituality, 


| which the latter professes more fully to develop. On the con- 


trary, the effect of his straining after a more literal version is to 
render the translation cold, stiff, and hard. I suppose the reading 
of languidum instead of /frigidum, whereby the rhyme is lost, and 


| Which I have never met with in any other copy of the hymn, must 


be a mistake.—I am, Sir, &c., + 


[We are quite content to suppose we were in the wrong, as we 
seem to be declared by the suffrages of a great many people who 


probably know more of the matter than we do.—Eb. Spectator.] 








BOOKS. 


saints 
BRESSANT.* 
HeERzE is a case for Mr. Galton. That Mr. Julian Hawthorne has 
inherited something of his father’s peculiar genius, no one who reads 
Bressant can feel much doubt. Bressant is a romance of the same 
school as Transformation, but in some respects superior to it in 
power; for Zransfurmation, fine as was its conception, was in- 
deed by no means the best executed of Mr. Hawthorne’s works. 
Yet there is nothing of mere imitation in Bressant. It 
is a book which could not have been written out of any 
mood of mere sympathy, even the deepest. There are scenes 
in it which ought to live, scenes which seem to us to imply 
genius. Yet it cannot be denied that the genius is of the old 
Hawthorne type. It shows itself in the study and delineation 


|of a certain kind of morbid moral pathology, more than in 


There is not in 
this ‘romance’ a single character so effectively delineated as to 
remind us of any of our greater novelists, —nor was this often so, even 
There were conceptions of wonderful 


than to impress the reader with any necessity of believing that the 
So it is with 
Bressant. Neither the old Professor, nor either of his daughters, 
nor the hero with his half-developed nature,—who is meant to show 


| us how a nature educated almost up to years of maturity, with a 


view to selfish intellectual efficiency alone, would pass through the 
moral crisis in which it is subjected for the first time to a ferment 


composed of the almost simultaneous influence of an earthly and a 


spiritual love,—is as we lay the work down, a very living image 
before our eyes. And the boarding-house keeper who believes 
herself to be the hero’s mother is still less so. The book 
is meant to be thoroughly realistic, but the figures in it 
are not, on the whole, real. They are ideas rather than persons. 
And the realism consists, asin Mr. Hawthorne's own case, more in 
the unflinching steadiness with which the author mixes the most 


| repulsive with the most fascinating elements of emotion,—in the 


courage with which he introduces the deadly morbid touches where 
he needs them, than in any power so to grasp the whole of human 
life as to make us feel that we have before us a deeper and more 
real insight into it than any we could obtain through our own 
perceptions. Yet it would be a mistake to suppose that the power 
of this book is psychological, as distinct from pictorial. On the con- 
trary, it is the vividness of the pictorial element which gives it its 
definite tone of genius. But then the pictures are not pictures that 
fill us with impressions of real counterparts, but like the pictures 
of our dreams, something much more onesided, and yet perhaps 
much more vivid, than anything we usually see with our waking 
eyes. ‘They are pictures which project an ideal conception on 
the canvass,—pictures in which everything is carefully selected 
which tends to lead up to that conception, and nothing which diverts 
us from it,—pictures far too artistic in fact, in presenting the 





* Bressant: a Romance. 2 vols. By Julian Hawthorne. London: Houry S 
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——_ 
sneeting-place of incongruous emotions, to suggest to us that they are | 
taken from the world as we know it. On the contrary, that 
world has been decomposed, and the fitting elements found there 
earefully recomposed, before these pictures could have been drawn. | 





We do not say they often contain much that is unreal; but they | 


| through, and stood in the unconfined air. 
tonic made her nostrils ache, and her uncovered bosom heave. She 


the half, for the power culminates in the close, yet we can only 
give here what we may call the first panel :— 
“Cornelia did not wait for his return, but walked quickly and 


unobserved to the door, which stood a few inches ajar, opened it, passed 


The keen intensity of the 


jeave out so much that is real in order to attain their peculiar ynbuttoned one of her gloves, and taking some snow in her hand, 
end, that the whole romance resembles much more the fantasy | pressed it to her warm temples, and then let it drop shivering into her 


of that kind of dreamer who can dream to a purpose, than a 
series of studies from life. | 

Mr. Julian Hawthorne has very much indeed of his father's | 
subtlety. He has the same pleasure in half mystifying us about | 
a natural event to which he wants to give a half-preternatural 
colour, and manages it by studied vagueness as to the facts, 
hinting what he will not say; he has also the same somewhat | 
grotesque fancy. The following, for instance, might easily have 
been taken from his father’s works :—‘ Moreover, there was a 
full moon just pushing its deep orange circumference above the | 
horizon. It had chanced to come up just where a black skele- | 
ton forest stood out against the sky, encouraging the fancy that | 
it had somehow got entangled in the branches, and had grown red 
in the face from struggling to get out.” Again, the contrast 
between the two heroines in this book, between the sensuous | 
Cornelia and the spiritual Sophie, reminds us very strongly of the | 
similar contrast in the Blythedale Romance, between the grand figure | 
of Zenobia, and the delicate one of the little sempstress Priscilla, | 
who eventually marries Hollingsworth. But on the whole, we| 
should say that Mr. Julian Hawthorne’s contrast between Cornelia | 
and Sophie is even more powerfully painted,—partly because he | 
does not hesitate to make the sensuous in Cornelia develop, under | 
the joint influence of bad society and wounded love, into the | 
sensual, and to attribute to her even licence of thought and 
stratagem in her unscrupulous attempt to win back the lover) 


whom her sister had all unconsciously appropriated ; partly | 
because he paints the spiritual beauty of Sophie with a more | 
incisive belief than his father ever betrayed. We do not think that | 
the main conception of the story, Bressant himself, the man with the | 
efficient intellect and, at first, no affections, who has a soul put into 
him by his love for Sophie, and by the anguish which his unfaithful- | 
ness, as well to Cornelia as to Sophie, brings upon him, is painted | 
with anything like the power of the parallel portrait of Donatello | 
‘in Transformation. Perhaps the two conceptions are too different | 
to be fairly compared. But there is undoubtedly too much of the mar- | 
vellous in Mr. Julian Hawthorne’s machinery to work out his idea. | 
His hero, like his father’s, is made human through sin; but unlike 
his father’s hero, Bressant is converted by the magnetic influence | 
of Sophie’s spirit on his own, while he is travelling away from her | 
in the bitterest, cruellest, and selfishest of his moods. ‘I'hat seems | 
tous a clumsy kind of deus ex machina with which to bring about the | 
consummation of the story. We are aware that the greater American 

authorsstudy phenomena which in England at least are quite abnor- | 
mal, with an interest and zeal that we can hardly appreciate, so com- | 
pletely do these things seem to us to belong to a department of | 
morbid anatomy. But even conceding to the American writer 

his specific view on these questions, it cannot be anything but the | 


mistake of a young author to refer a great and critical change in | 
character to an influence directly exerted by the spirit of an absent | 
and dying woman,—which influence the present and living woman | 
had failed to assert. Mr. Julian Hawthorne’s dénouement is achieved 
by a process not simply preternatural, but unnatural. | 

The real genius of the book consists, as we have intimated, in | 
the extraordinary pictorial power with which the incidents and | 


breast. ‘It must feel like that to die, I suppose,’ thought she. ‘If I 
were Sophie, now, that snow would be the death of me in two days: as 
it is, I shall only have a cold in the head to-morrow. There seems to 
be no reason in these things.’ A dark figure turned the further corner 
of the hcuse, and camo ploughing through the snow immediately under 
the eaves, dragging one hand along the clap-boards as it came. The 
crunching of the snow caught Cornelia’s ears, and she turned and re- 
cognised the figure in half a breath. The great height, the massive 
breath, the easy, springing tread—it was Bressant from head to foot. 
He was buttoned up in a short pea-jacket, and there was a round fur 
cap on his head. As Cornelia turned upon him he stopped a moment, 
standing quite motionless, with the fingers of one hand resting on 
the side of the house. Then he came close up to her and grasped her 
wrist with his gloved hand. ‘Where is Sophie?’ demanded he, in 
his rapid, muffled voice.—‘ She’s ill: she caught cold: she’s at home,” 
answered Cornelia, who, at the first recognition, had felt a kind of 
twang through all her nerves, and was now trying t control the effects 
of the shock. There was something queer in Bressant’s manner,— 
in the way he looked at her.—‘ But you came,’ rejoined he, stooping 
down and peering into her beautiful, troubled face. Ho broke into a 
laugh, which terrified Cornelia greatly, because he laughed so seldom, 
‘One might know you'd come. You thought I'd be here: you came to 
seo me, and here I am. Will Sophie get well? ’"—‘ Oh, yes! she was 
much better. When I left she had on her—wedding dress.’-—Bressant 
drew in his breath hissingly between his teeth, and his fingers tightened 
a moment round Cornelia’s wrist. The pain forced a sob from her, 
and turned her lips pale. Hoe paid no attention to her, presently dropped 
her wrist, and put his hands behind him, grinding the snow beneath his 
heel, and looking down. ‘Whom.is she going to marry?’ was his 
next question, asked without raising his head.—‘ You!’ exclaimed 
Cornelia, in astonishment and fear, The answer sprang to her lips 
without forethought or reflection, so much had the strange question 


| startled her.—But he again stooped down and pecred into her eyes, 
| watching the effect of his words on her as he spoke them.—‘ No no! I 


am not he who promised to marry her. She wouldn’t have me, if lasked 
her: she don’t know me. I’m going to marry some one else, She'll 
love me, no matter whoTam. Shall I tell you her name?’ Cornelia 
could only shiver—shiver—with dry mouth and dilated eyes. Bressant 
put his hand on her shoulder, and drew her forward a step or two, so 
that the white moonlight fell upon her. ‘Cornelia Valeyon is her name,’ 
said he; and then, as she remained rigid, he bent forward with a 
whispered laugh, and kissed her on the face.—‘ There now we belong 
to each other: a good match aren’t we?—Quick! now; run into 
the house and get your things on. You must walk home with 
mo, and we'll arrange everything. Go! I shall wait for you here.’ 
She re-entered the house. cold and dizzy, just as her partner arrived 
with the coffee. She explained—what scarcely needed to be told—that 
she felt faint; she must go up-stairs, In three minutes she had put 
her satin-slippored feet into a pair of waterproof overshoes, pinned up 
her trailing skirts, thrown on her long wadded mantle, with sleeves 
and hood, and had got down stairs again before ‘assistance’ could 
arrive. All the time there was a burning and tingling where his lips 
had been, but she would not put up her hand to touch the spot and 
relieve the sensation. It was in a manner sacred to her; albeit the 
sanctity was largely mingled with bewilderment, remorse, and fear. 
When she came out Bressant was standing where she had left him, 
tossing a couple of snowballs from one hand to another. He dropped 
them as she approached and brushed the snow from his gloves, She 
took the arm he offered her—timidly, and yet feeling that it was all in 
the world she had to cling to. It was true—by that kiss she belonged 
to him, for it had made her a traitor to all else on whom she had 
hitherto had a claim. Yet upon how different a footing did they stand 
with one another from that which she had prefigured to herself! This 
was he whom she was to have brought, vanquished, to her feet! With 


' one motion of his strong, masculine hand he had swept away all her 


fine-spun cobwebs of opportunity and method, and had laid his clutch 
upon the very marrow of her soul. But though she had lost the com- 
mand, she was party, if not principal, to the guilt. It was he who had 
taken fire from her.” 


accessories of eviland unholy passions are made toreflectandenhance | The snow outside and the apathy inside at the opening of the 
them. The scene in which Cornelia, after hearing of her sister’s| scene,—the little remark which Cornelia makes to herself, that 
engagement to the object of her own love, dresses herself, with the what would have killed her sister, will only give her a cold, and 
view of drawing back to herself his old admiration, is painted with | that there ‘‘seems to be no reason in these things,”—the bitter 
great power, and it is a touch of real genius to make her fasten | question Bressant puts as to his betrothed when he hears of her 
the now petalless rose-stalk,—from which all the leaves had fallen having tried on her wedding dress, ‘‘ Whom is she going to 
away,—remembring that Bressant had given her a rose-bud of the marry ?” the snowballs he tosses from one hand to the other while 
same rose on the day of their first meeting, when first their passion | the sister whom he has chosen for the companion of his guilt is 
for each other commenced, —into her dress, partly as areminder and preparing to elope with him from the sister whom he chose for 
reproach, partly in order to set off still further by the contrast the | her spiritual purity and loveliness, are all touches which show the 
fullness and richness of her own beauty. But the scene in which | hand of one who may one day be an acknowledged master of his own 
Cornelia, after plotting to bring her lover to her feet, is brought in- | peculiar style ; and if we could give the close of the picture, the 
stead to his feet, when he comes back in a bitter and cruel mood from | effect would be even more powerful. Mr. Julian Hawthorne has 
hearing the confession of his mother’s guilty life, and fullofthe guilty | written a romance in which much is shadowy, and not a little is 
purpose in which he proposed to participate, is still more powerful, unnatural; but we shall be much disappointed if he does not 
and contains, if we are not mistaken, the promise of very high | produce works which will at least place his name as near to the 
qualities indeed in the young author. There is a force | level of his father’s as that of Hartley Coleridge to the author of 


and richness of colour in this scene, which must strike the most | the Ancient Mariner and Christabel, and, it may be, nearer yet. 


careless reader as indicating power of no ordinary kind. T he | Of one thing we are sure, his power has a root of its own, and is 
| not the mere reflexion of his father’s. 


whole of the picture, which is in two panels, is much better than 
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STATION AMUSEMENTS IN NEW ZEALAND.* 
No book of all the multitude that have been written about 
colonial life, made people in England understand it so well as 
Lady Barker's Station Life in New Zealand, It told them exactly 


the things which they wanted to know, in the pleasantest, | 


brightest, cheeriest way; it made the interests, the occupations, 
the anxieties, the resources of the distant island colony as real as 
our own, and as near as the next street, and it fixed attention 
upon two persons as effectually as any novel could do. Who does 
not remember the great snowstorm of 1867, as Lady Barker has 


told the story of it?—taking us with her through every phase, | 


from surprise at the persistency of the snowflakes, to the despair 
gf the great white burial, the famine within the house, the ruin 
without, and the terrible revelation of destruction among the 
‘¢mobs” of starved and smothered sheep. The occupations and 
interests of the successive seasons, the healthful exercise, the 
beautiful climate, in spite of its high winds and the calamity of 


the snow, the constant business without overwork, the charm and | 


refinement of the home picture which ,Lady Barker painted so 
delicately, so simply, set the book apart from all preceding colonial 
books, and made New Zealand decidedly the favourite among the 
colonies in popular imagination. 

Since the author’s return to England she has been frequently 
asked, ‘* How did you amuse yourself up at the station?” Her 
present work is a comprehensive answer to the general question, 
an account of the simple pleasures which ‘“* were composed of a 
solid layer of usefulness underneath the froth of fun and frolic,” 
and which might indeed be classed under the head of play rather 
than work. In that probably lay the secret of the amusingness of 
these amusements; they are so real, and so reasonable. 
seems to be an unknown element in lives of this kind, and animal 
spirits, the power of enjoying, to be always present, and pre- 
dominant over all care, anxiety, and vexation. If Lady Barker 
had not included among station Amusements the story of how they 
bought ‘“‘a run,” which turned out a hopeless loss to them, and 
was a disgraceful swindle on the part of the person who sold the 


run, weshould have thought it out of place; but she laughs at it | 


so heartily, she describes their great expectations, the alacrity with 


which they set off to inspect their new property, the difficulties at | 
once dangerous and absurd which they encountered, the utter im- | 


possibility of doing anything with the Lake-Wanaka run when 


they got there, with such drollery, that it is impossible not to | 
The | 
whole scene of the purchase is admirably humorous, as good as the | 


laugh at a robbery which the victims make so amusing. 


interview between Martin Chuzzlewit and Scadder in the Eden 
Land Office at New York; with Lady Barker in the background, 
delighted when her husband’s use of ‘ that sociable little word 
‘we,’” in his proposal to ‘‘ go up to the run, and look round it,” 
revealed to her that she was to go too, though she adds, she had 
prudently concealed from the company that she had ever had any 
misgivings on that point :— 

“¢That won't do at all, my dear fellow,’ ‘said the owner of the run; 
Iam going to England by the next mail steamer, which you know sails 
next week, and the reason I am literally giving away my property is 
that I don’t want any suspense or bother. Take it or leave it, just as 
you like, There’s Wilkinson, and Fairwright, and a lot of others all 
clamouring for the refusal of it, and I’ve only waited to see if you really 
wanted it before closing with Fairwright. He is walking about with a 
cheque all ready filled up in his pocket, and only begging and praying 
me to let him have the run on my own terms. 
weatherbound or kept there for a month, and what shall I do then? 
No, it’s all just as I’ve told you, and you can call it yourown to-morrow, 
but I can’t possibly wait for you to go and look at it.” No words of 
mine can give any idea of the tone of scorn in which our guest pro- 
nounced these last three words; as if looking at an intended purchase 
was at once the meanest and most absurd thing in the world, 
seemed half ashamed of himself for his proposal, but still he urged that 
he never liked to take a leap in the dark, backing up his opinion by 
several world-revered adages.— That's all very fine,’ chimed in our 
precious business adviser, * but this transaction can hardly be said to be 
in the dark; here are the plans and the Government lease and the 
transfer deeds, all regular and ready.’ With this he produced 
the plans, and it was all up with us. Who does not know the peculiar 
smell of tracing-paper, with its suggestions of ownership? When these 
fresh and crackling drawings were opened before us, they resembled 
nothing so much as a veritable paradise. There shone the lake—a 
brilliant pateh of cobalt blue—tordered by outlines of vivid green 
pasture and belts of timber. Here and there, on the outskirts, we 
read the words, ‘proposed townships,’ ‘ building lots,’ * probable gold- 
fields,’ ‘saw-mills,’ F: laid his hand down over a large wash of 
light-green paint and asked, ‘Now, what sort of country is this; 
really and truly, you know?’ ‘First-class sheep country, 1 give you 





my word,” replied the owner, eagerly; ‘only wants to be stocked for a | 


year or two, 


Nothing but Scadder’s toothpick is wanting to the picture! 








* Station Amusements in New Zealand. 
in New Zealand,” “Stories About,” “ Ribbon Stories,’ &c. 
Hunt and Co, 
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Boredom | 


Why, you might be | 


By Lady Barker, Author of “ Station Life 


| The journey to Lake Wanaka, and what that desirable properts 
! looked in reality, form perhaps the most amusi Aue es 
’ ng portion of the 
| book. Its new owners must have rather envied Mr. Fairwright 
who was still walking about with his cheque in his pocket. A 
picnic in the bush, with materials for dinner and tea carried on 
one’s saddle-bow, must be one of the pleasantest things in the 
world. Lady Barker makes one feel the elation, the delight of 
the beautiful scenery, of the wooded cliffs, the exquisite shrubs 
the ferns such as we cannot at all realise, the bush-covered moun. 
tains rising to the steep, naked cliffs, which stand out from the 
glacier region of the range that forms the backbone of 
the beautiful middle island ; and then she tells how 
| vain it would be to try to convey an idea of the atmosphere 
around, quivering in a summer haze in the valley beneath, and. 
stirred to the faintest summer wind-sighs as it moved among the 
pines and bushes overhead. ‘“ Its lightness was its most striking 
peculiarity. You felt as if your lungs could never weary of ha 
haling deep breaths of such an air; warm without oppression, 
cool without a chill. I can find nothing but paradoxes to describe 
it. QOne’s muscles might get tired, and need rest, but the usual 
depression and weariness attending over-exertion could not exist 
}in such an atmosphere. One felt like a happy child, pleased at 
| nothing, content to exist where existence was a pleasure.” Even 
the north-westerly gales, which blow with such tremendous force 
that neither man nor beast can face them, are no more than trifling 
drawbacks to such a climate as this, for they are always succeeded 
by delicious rain and sparkling weather. Sport is scarce—indeed, 
in the strict sense of the word, it does not exist—but Lady Barker 
tells some capital stories of pig-stalking, and gives us a delightful 
account of how they went eel-fishing, and how the preparations. 
were in themselves alarming, because the first enemies to be over- 
come were ‘‘ Spaniards” and ‘* Wild Irishmen.” ‘The first name 
is given to an extraordinary vegetable production, “ like a gigantic. 
artichoke, with slender instead of broad leaves, set round in dense, 
compact order.” As these formidable creatures are from four 
to six feet in circumference, and usually two feet high, as 
their leaves are as firm as bayonets, and taper to the fine- 
|ness of a needle, drawing blood at the least touch, it is 
|not surprising that a fall into a Spaniard is to be avoided 
_with all possible care. The ‘ Wild Irishman” is a strag- 
gling, sturdy bramble, which grows among the Spaniards in 
clumps, ready to catch and scratch you if you avoid his neigh- 
bours. low they did not escape either, how she sat for hours 
with Nettle, her dog, in intense darkness, and silence as deep, 
| and warned by the gentlemen that ‘“ the ecls are all eyes and eare 
at this hour; they can almost hear you breathe”; how they all 
got cross, and cold, aud sleepy ; and how, when [I returned, and 
asked, ‘‘ low many have you caught?” she replied, ‘* None, I am 
happy to say; what could Nettle and I have done with the hor- 
rible things, if we had caught any ?” and the terrors of the return, 
are told in a chapter full of the pleasantest humour. On the sub- 
ject of domestic grievauces Lady Barker is delightful ; she must 
have been the Mark ‘Tapley of ‘station ” life, making everything 
easy and pleasant to everyone, and extracting fun from everything. 
| If anybody could get sunbeams out of cucumbers, it certainly must be 
the lady who tells us about the ‘* Swaggers,” about bullock sledges, 
about the natural Montagne Russe, and F s new patent sledge, 
on which she consented to become a ‘ passenger ;” about her 
amateur servants, in particular one Captain George, a gallant 
young ex-dragoon, who had gone out to New Zealand to try 
whether he could live on £120 a year, and who volunteered his 
services on a certain occasion when Lady Barker flattered herself 
she had made some very artful arrangements to provide the family 
with something to eat during the servants’ absence. With what 
zest she tells the story of that week, and what an awful time she 
must have had of it, while the pigs were feasting on Captain 
George’s failures—who used suddenly to cease to take any interest 
in his occupation, and seating himself sideways on the kitchen 
dresser, begin to whistle through a whole opera, or repeat pages 
of poetry —and the gentlemen fell on all her stores, and devoured 
| them. One of the best chapters in the book contains some 
sketches of ‘‘servantgalism ” which are infinitely amusing. Lois 
and Euphemia, Lady Barker’s maids, were discovered by her one 
morning sobbing in one another’s arms. The kettle was singing, 
the sun was shining, everything was bright, snug, and comfort- 
able :— 
“<« What in the world has happened?’ I gasped, really frightened. 
‘ Nothing, mem ; its only them sheep,’ sobbed Euphemia, ‘ calling like. 
They always makes me cry.’—‘Is it possible you are crying about 
that ?’—* Yes, mem, yes!’ said Euphemia, in heart-broken accents, 
elasping Lois, who was howling, closer to her heart. ‘It’s terrible to 
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makes us think of our home and friends.’ Now both these girls had } 
starved as factory-hands all their lives, and had certainly never seen a 

sheep until they came to New Zealand. * What nonsense !" I cried, half | 
Janghing and half angry. ‘You can’t be in earnest. LY ou must both be 
ill : let me give you each a good dose of medicine,’ I said this | 
encouragingly, for there was nothing in the world Euphemia liked so 

much as good substantial physic, and the only thing I ever needed to 
keep locked up from her was the medicine drawer. Euphemia seemed 

touched and grateful, and her face brightened up directly, but Lois | 
Jooked up with her frightful little face more ugly than usual, as she 
said spitefully, ‘ Physic won’t make them nasty sheep hold their 
tongues. I’m sure this isn’t the place for me to find my luck, so Id | 
rather go, if you please, mem. I've prospected up every one of them | 
gullies and never seen the colour yet, so it ain’t any good my stopping.’ 
~«Why did you think you should find gold here?’ I asked.— Because | 
they do say it lies in all these mountain streams,’ she answered, sullenly, | 
’ Not that a girl with my face 

But if it’s all the | 


‘and I'm always dreaming of nuggets. 
and figure wants “dust” to set her off, however. 
same to you, mem, I’d rather leave when Euphemia does.’-— Are you 
going, then,’ I inquired, turning to my pale-faced cook, who actually 
coloured a little as she answered, ‘ Weil, mem, you see, Moffat says he’s 
got his window-frames in now, and he'll glass them the very first 
( ink it Il be more company for me on Saddler’s Flat. | 





chance, and I thin!) 
So, if you'll please to send me down in the dray, I should be obliged.’ ” | 
The successors of Euphemia and Lois are equally amusing, and 
the household troubles are all put in a ludicrous aspect, which | 
robs them of their misery. Lady Barker is reticent upon the | 
subject of the efforts which she made for the benefit of the people 
among whom she lived, and would evidently have told us still less | 
about the Sunday meetings at her house, and her instruction of | 
the shepherds and stockmen, if she had not been tempted into 
letting us get peeps at the oddities of character and manners which 
afforded so much entertainment to herself. Concerning animals | 
she is a charming writer, full of sympathy and kindness for them, | 
not only in a general way, but with the particular individual | 
appreciation of their characters and manners which comes of | 
understanding as well as loving them, and which affords scope to | 


her sense of humour. This volume introduces us to several estim- | 
able dogs, to a monkey named Joey, whose acquaintance we should 
have much liked to cultivate; and to Kitty, a hen, whose history | 


does her mistress great credit. 
| 


DEAN ALFORD.* 
Tue difficulty of writing such a biography as shall satisfy living | 
admirers, and yet not exhaust the patience of readers in after | 
times—still more, delight them—is immeasurably increased when | 
the subject of it is not only not a man of action, but even as a} 
man of thought is one whose character is more the object of 
admiration than the originality or the acuteness of his thought. | 
Such, certainly, was Dean Alford. How is a memoir interest- 
ing to the public to be made out of the too brief life of one 
who was, for great part of it, a quiet country clergyman, with 
a personal history probably even Jess eventful than falls 
to the lot of most men, and whose time was spent in 
the usual round of parish duty, the training of young men 
for the University, and the more learned pursuits of the study; 
diversified only by the brief annual tour which is now so 
much an institution of this country that its adventures present 
few points of novelty? And yet it would naturally be felt that 
a Dean of Canterbury and a popular editor of the Greek Testa- 
ment must certainly not be made an exception to the modern rule. 
Does not every good man of any remarkable degree of eminence in 
any walk of life become, now-a-days, the subject of a memoir? And 
for our own part, we rejoice that it is so. Nothing exceeds in interest 
the well-told tale of a real life; nothing excites one to emulation 
80 much as the successful issue of struggles like our own ; nothing 
rouses in us a purer spirit of patience and fortitude, than the | 
picture of the gently and yet bravely borne suffering of those who 
have endured to the end. It is, therefore, an opportunity not to be 
lost, when a man of sufficient note to warrant a biography, arrives 
at the end of his pilgrimage. But who shall write his life? Cir- 
cumstances generally decide this question with less difficulty than 
satisfaction. A wife is at once the very best and the very worst bio- 
gtapher. Supposing her to be, as in the case before us she eminently 
is, sufficiently cultivated to undertake the task, no one can tell us 
as she can what we most desire and need to know,—all that he had 
to overcome and all that he had to endure, and in what spirit he 
overcame and triumphed, or failed and endured. No one else can 
follow £0 minutely—anyone else, indeed, must follow at an infinite 
distance—all the variations of feeling, all the alternations of hope 
and fear, of despondency and elation of spirit, as the one who has 
been always at his side, and knows from the movement of a muscle 
the thought or feeling that stirred it; no one else can so appre- 


( 





: hy Life , Journals, and Letters of Henry Alford, D.D., late Dean of Canterbury. Edited 
y his Widow. London: Rivingtons. 


| perusal of her book. 
‘had quite the discrimination to avoid,—the danger, that is, of in- 


ciate the effort or make allowance for the failure. But then, on the 
other hand, no one would hide so instinctively and unconsciously, 
from the cold and censorious outsiders, from the unsympathetic 
reader, the careless public, and the keen-eyed if not sneering 
critic, the faults and failings of one she so loved, and whose re- 
putation it is now hers to make or mar; and again, no one is so 
certain to over-appreciate the works and attainments of the sub- 
ject of her memoir, and to fail in separating what is only dear to 
her own feelings and sacred to her own recollections, from that 
which is valuable and interesting to the student of the human 
heart who never knew the one of whom she writes. 

Mrs. Alford cannot be too much admired for the perfect 
truthfulness, the courageous candour with which—always, with- 
out doubt, at the painful sacrifice of her own feelings, and often, 


| we cannot but think, with a morbid conscientiousness—she has 


avoided the danger of concealing those points in the Dean's 
character which were less admirable than others; points which, 


| though few and trifling, we feel loth to dwell on ourselves, and 
|which we shall leave our readers to discover during their 


But the other danger Mrs. Alford has not 


troducing details interesting only to herself, or at most to the 
circle of Dean Alford’s most intimate friends. It is, of course, 
more than possible that Mrs. Alford wrote more especially for 
that circle, and desired to bring into a compact form not only the 
more important events of his life, but all those trifling incidents 
round which ¢lustered the dear memories of his family and friends. 
We cannot but feel, however, that this has been a serious mistake, 


| and that for the pleasure and gratification of a few living friends, 


whose interest in the Dean’s life will, for the most part, terminate 
with the century, she has impaired the usefulness of the book 
to future generations. It is very complete, certainly; and at 


| the end a list of everything the Dean printed is appended, and 


also a convenient reference index to all that the book contains. 
But this is vastly too ponderous, and from the very beginning to 
the end the page is seldom free from some passage or reference that 
one feels only the partiality of a wife would have inserted, or else 
the anxiety for completeness of a chronicler, who had been an actor 


| in the scenes described, could for a moment have supposed deserved 


a place within it. The volume is overloaded with exact dates ; 
the writing of every poem is recorded, and the very page and 
volume where it will be found generally noted; innumerable 
extracts from journals,—frequently of the baldest description, and 
during travel, often the merest record of time and place; the 
name, arrival, and departure of each pupil; lists of guests met 


in society, or of clergymen ofliciating at ecclesiastical cere- 
| monies; bare outlines of quiet days’ work, very excellent, but 


quite ordinary; religious reflections, and much other matter 
of a similar kind, swell the book to unreasonable limits, and 
exhaust the patience of the reader. More interesting, but 
still much too abundant, are the extracts from journals and 
letters which treat of plans of future work, future poems, and so 
forth. These take us almost painfully behind the scenes, and 
scem to reveal the Dean as what he was not in spirit, a ‘* book- 
maker.” Every act of his life was a religious and conscientious 
one; and with so much real work on hand, it would have been im- 
possible to him to write books for the sake of writing books. But 
he was so earnestly impressed with the necessity of doing all he 
could, of losing no opportunity of being useful, that he fell, it 
seems to us, into the error of forcing himself into an attitude 
of mind not perfectly spontaneous and natural. He gives us 
constantly the impression of thinking it wrong to allow an in- 
cident of any kind to pass unimproved by its appropriate letter or 
poem ; he seems often to be possessed by a restless spirit of ‘good 
works,” to see, or think he sees, the feeling that ought to be in- 
duced by the existing circumstances, and to compel himself to 
call up that feeling and work out its appropriate expression. It 
is this that seems to inspire prayer—often painfully incongruous— 
at the close of all sorts of matter-of-fact considerations; and to 
suggest numerous letters to friends too heavily weighted with 
religious advice,—a habit begun very early, in correspondence with 
cousins and fellow-students, before the office of a clergyman could 
have made such communications seem a part of his office. We 
think we trace this idea—that it is right to pass by no oppor- 
tunity of intellectual or spiritual culture—in many of his poems, 
where the feeling seems somewhat forced and artificial, and the 
rhythm, from the same cause, not altogether flowing and easy ; and 
also in his descriptions of natural scenery. Ilis poetic and artistic 
sense—more the outcome of his religious affections and grateful 
impulses, than of any natural genius—are so seriously drawn 
jupon by this fear of neglect of the proper objects of inspira- 
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tion, as to lose their spontaneity, and therefore their true fire. | large masses of fact accumulated by empirical observation ; but he 
A want of humour, which, we think, we clearly discern, helps | has not Jaboured equally at the more delicate, though not more 
to this inability to discriminate the genuine from the spurious | difficult, task of harmonising the different aspects of his own 


sources of deep feeling. The following passage is an instance of 


fundamental notions, as they present themselves in varying 


this habit of deliberately planning what should surely arise only | relations in the different parts of his system. 


from a strong spontaneous impulse :— 


JouRNAL.—“ It may be, that not yet, but at some future time, I feel | 


persuaded, that I shall be able to bring myself to undertake and carry 
through a long and earnest poem on the great subjects which now 
agitate the inner and more serious thoughts of the better part of 
mankind. For this end much is wanting, my spirit must be more 
thoroughly ‘imbued than it is now with the thoughts, and the tone of 
the great masters of poetry and of poetic prose. A complete reading 
of the works of Milton and Jeremy Taylor seems to be requisite ; that 


» I may sink deop into the ‘harping symphonies of the one, and learn | 


to weave tho fancy’s web with something of the happy skill of the 
other.’ <A careful re-perusal of Wordsworth is necessary. The 


Guesses of Truth of Archdeacon Hare, I have found very suggestive | 


of earnest thought on the highest subjects.” 

Dean Alford was a man of great intellectual acuteness and of 
wide cultivation,—an artist and musician, as well as, to some extent, 
a poet; of indomitable energy and perseverance, though without 
originality ; but what is more, he was, though an extremely 
self-conscious, yet also a wonderfully simple man; intensely self- 
conscious, in that he was always questioning, searching, trying, 
testing, fearing himself, and considering every—the minutest— 


event in its effect on himself; on the other hand, simple in the | 


absolute unity of his life and purpose,—to do his duty always, and 
leave the issues with God. And can any example or lesson be 
more deeply touching and valuable than this?—of which his widow’s 
memoir, with all its defects, leaves us in no doubt whatever; so 
that the desire of her heart and the object of her great, though 
loving labours, are amply, if not perfectly, attained. 





MR. SPENCER'S ‘“‘PRINCIPLES OF PSYCHOLOGY.’* 
Tue Principles of Psychology is the title of the third of a 
series of works in which Mr. Spencer is developing his system 
of philosophy. It will certainly not diminish his reputation as 
a philosophical writer. The comprehensiveness of his scientific 
insight, his extensive stores of precise knowledge, his intense and 


clear grasp of his subject in each successive department of his ex- | 
position, his faculty of generalisation, and his still more remark- | 


able power of combining and exhibiting the evidence for a philo- 
sophical induction, his skill in harmoniously constructing com- 
plicated hypotheses of a very abstract kind, have never been more 
strikingly exhibited. But it seems to us that the book must cause 
much doubt and perplexity to not a few persons who have been 
inclined to rank themselves as adherents to Mr. Spencer's philo- 


sophy : if, at least, they have a definite conception of the results | 
that may fairly be demanded from a philosopher. Mr. Spencer's | 
system has the incurable defect of fundamental incoherence ; or | 


rather, it is not a system at all; it is a composition of fragments 
belonging to different systems. Most of the different points of 
view, principles, and methods that are now competing and con- 


‘flicting in the arena of philosophical discussion appear to have | 


been unreservedly adopted—each in its turn—in one part or other 
of Mr. Spencer's exposition. Nor yet can we call him an Eclectic, 
for an eclectic claims to reconcile the different methods that he 
‘combines, whereas Mr. Spencer has not perceived the need of any 
reconciliation. But again, in speaking of his system as inco- 
herent, we must not be understood to imply that Mr. Spencer's 
treatment is ever vague or confused. In fact, it is just the clear- 
ness and precision, even the boldness and originality, with which 
he expounds each principle in its own place, the thoroughness with 
which he pursues each method for a certain stage of his course, 
that presents his incoherence in the clearest form, and brings the 
reader’s bewilderment to its height. 


Nor can we attribute this singular result to the fact that the | 
book is composed of old and new chapters together ; as it contains | 


a former work (called by the same name, and published twenty-eight 
years ago), not much modified, except in arrangement, but imbedded 
in about an equal amountof fresh matter. No doubt this combination 
rendered Mr. Spencer’s task peculiarly difficult ; still we fiud the in- 


consequence of which we speak almost as much in the newportions , 


taken alone, as in the old and new together. The truth is, that 
though Mr. Spencer's mind is so far eminently philosophical, that 
it is always striving after universality of view and completeness of 
synthesis ; in another sense, it shows signs of an imperfect philo- 
sophical (or perhaps we should rather say dialectical) training. He 
has laboured much to penetrate aud inform with general ideas the 





* Principles of Psychology. By Herbert Spencer. Second Edition. London: 
Williams and Norgate. 


The first question that we ask of any philosopher is, what doeg 
he hold of Miud and Matter? What is his view of their relation? 
| Does he regard mind as a function of matter? or matter as an 
| abstraction of consciousness? Or does he adopt the view that 
| Hamilton christened Natural Dualism, and consider mental and 
| material phenomena respectively as constituting two radically 
| distinct classes of facts. ‘This latter view is expounded with much 
| force and lucidity, in more than one section of Mr. Spencer's Part 
| I. “On the Data of Psychology.” Feelings” and “ neryoug 
| changes,” we are then told, are facts, ‘‘ without any per. 
| ceptible or conceivable community of nature ;” although experi- 
| ence leads us to believe that the latter are the inseparable con- 
comitants of the former, ‘‘ we remain utterly incapable of seeing 

or even imagining how the two are related. Mind still continues 
| to us a something without any kinship with other things.” Ac. 
| cordingly, Mr. Spencer establishes, in opposition to Comte, “ the 
| totally unique science of subjective psychology, independent of 
| and antithetical to, all other sciences whatsoever.” 

So far Hamilton himself could not state the fundamental an- 
| tithesis of Dualism more explicitly. There are two worlds, the 
| material or objective, and the world of ‘‘ feelings,” ‘states of 
| consciousness,” ** psychical changes,” the subjective world ; there 
| is no conceivable connection between the two except that of co-exist- 
| ence in time, therefore we require separate sciences to deal with 
leach of them. Subjective psychology deals with the subjective 

world ; objective psychology, however, is not to be identified, as 
we might naturally suppose, with the physiology of the nervous 
| system ; it does not treat of physiological facts considered in 
| themselves, but in relation to material changes outside the organ- 
|ism. And we may add that objective psychology, as developed 
| by Mr. Spencer, does not treat of human nerves only. Itisa 
/comparative psychology, exhibiting the relations between the 
| organism and the environment throughout the whole ascending 
scale of life. 
But when we come to examine the objective psychology, as 
; given in Parts IIL, [V., and V., we find the Dualism of Part L 
| not only ignored, but formally excluled. There we learnt that 
‘+mind” was “‘ without kinship with other things.” Now we are 
| told that the ‘‘ essential character of all mental actions,” as of the 
| nearly allied phenomena of bodily life,” consists in the ‘*‘ estab- 
| lishment of correspondences between relations in the organism 
and relations in the environment.” ‘The distinction between 
| * psychical” and ‘ physical” changes is now stated to be that the 
physical changes present themselves as but a single series. It 
| may be replied that Mr. Spencer is merely using the words ‘* mind” 
and ‘ psychical” in two senses, just as he sometimes means by 
‘* subjective” that which belongs to feeling as contrasted with 
matter, and sometimes that which belongs to the organism, 
viewed apart from the environment. No doubt the confusion 
is increased by this ambiguity of language. But when 
Mr. Spencer explains how ‘ physical” changes gradually become 
‘‘ psychical” changes by becoming more serial, until, when an 
unbroken series of changes is instituted, ‘‘there must arise a 
consciousness,” how can he continue to hold that there is 
‘‘absolutely no perceptible community of nature” between con- 
sciousness and nervous change? ‘The theory at this point presents a 
purely materialistic aspect. Nor is this removed when Mr. Spencer 
| suggests at the end of Part V. that though he “identifies mind 
with motion,” he does not profess to know anything of the “ ulti- 
mate nature of mind or of motion :” for neither here nor in Part L. 
/are we concerned with their * wltimate nature,” but with their 
nature as far as known to us. 

At the same time, we have no wish to accuse Mr. Spencer of 
materialism. We willingly admit that he elsewhere more than 
redresses the balance, if he does not exactly restore the harmony of 
his system. Ia his subjective psychology he abolishes the external 
world more completely and effectively than any disciple of Hume 
has ever done, Le does this implicitly at the outset by not distin- 
| guishing cognitions of matter from sensations as a separate species of 

mental phenomena. ‘‘ Mind,” he says, ‘* is composed of feelings 
and relations among feelings.” He does it explicitly in his account 
of perception, as ‘‘ made up of combined sensations,” as being 
state “tin which consciousness is occupied with the relation 
between a sensation or group of sensations, and the representa- 
| tion of those various other sensations that accompany it in experi- 
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ence.” He does it analytically, by taking the most characteristic | 
elements of the cognition of matter, as the notion of extension, and 
exhibiting it as constructed in a complex manner out of sensations 
actual and ideal, and ideal consciousness of succession among sen- 
gations. He does it synthetically by showing the gradual ‘ segre- 

tion of our states of consciousness into vivid and faint groups,” 
until out of the mere distinction between vividness and faint- 
ness is gradually developed the distinction between Ego and 
Object. 

All this is very ably developed by Mr. Spencer. But suppose 
at this point a reaction takes place in the reader's mind, as often 
happens when one reads works of the school of Hume. Suppose 
we say, “ This analysis seems plausible: it is no doubt subtle and 
ingenious : but still, just because it is so subtle and complicated, 
there is an element of great uncertainty in it: the plain deliver- 
ances of common-sense clearly contradict it, and I must trust 
these. As Reid says, I have an immediate intuitive knowledge of 
the extended material world, as somewhat totally distinct from 
the feelings of my own mind. In spite of analysis, let us stick to 
Reid and common-sense.” In this point of view, again, we shall 
find ourselves anticipated by our versatile teacher, who has elsewhere 
thrown the argument of Reid and common-sense into a new form, | 
and supported it with much polemical vigour. ‘'The processes of 
thought,” he says, ‘‘in which I affirm the existence of the material 
world are primitive, simple, distinct: those by which I endeavour | 
to deny it are secondary, complex, comparatively indistinct. 
Moreover, the latter always start with assuming the results of the 
former, which are indeed so inextricably involved in all our 
thought and speech, that the most idealistic metaphysician does | 
not really get rid of them.” 

All this, again, is very forcibly put, but what is the conclusion 
to which we are led? Surely that there is a flaw somewhere in 
the analysis previously given. And in fact, the flaw is not diffi- , 
cult to detect. In the first place, under the term Analysis, two 
distinct processes are commonly confounded that differ very widely 
in their nature and results. We will call them respectively the 
introspective and the hypcthetical analysis. Mr. Spencer himself | 
suggests this distinction, for in one chapter he says that we are 
to ‘‘ accept as simple those states of mind that are not decompos- 
able by introspection,” having tried to decompose them hypo- 
thetically in a previous chapter. ‘To illustrate the difference, let 
us take the notion of any common material object. We see by 
mere reflection that this is complex. We see that the object bas 
different qualities related to different senses. We see, again, 
that some of these qualities are not essential to our notion of 
matter. We can conceive matter tasteless, inodorous, not 
resonant. Mere introspective analysis carries us as far as 
this. But we cannot by introspection decompose our cognition of 
matter as extended and solid into a series of sensations of touch, 
pressure, resistance, &c. At this point the analysis becomes 
hypothetical. We are asked to believe that the result of intro- 
spection is deceptive, and that the cognition in question, though | 
it appears an undecomposable consciousness distinct in kind from 
sensations, really ‘s a certain combination of sensations: that, in 
fact, it may be “analysed” into them. But supposing it proved, 
instead of conjectured, that a certain combination of sensations 
was the immediate antecedent of the apparently simple state 
which we call cognition of matter, why should we step to the 
conclusion that this is really composed of those sensations? and 
80 resolve the cognition of object into subjective elements, and 
involve ourselves in that conflict with common-sense which Mr. 
Spencer has so forcibly exhibited. There is no reason whatever 
except a confused analogy drawn from material chemistry. We 
consider a chemical compound to consist of the elements out of | 
which it has been produced ; but that, as Mill says, is because we 
can not only get the compound out of the elements, but also the 
elements out of the compound. But we cannot resolve our notion 
of matter into the sensational elements of which it is said to be | 
compounded: indeed, it is doubtful whether we can conceive 
clearly any of these sensations, as pure feelings, abstracted from | 
all representation of the bodily motions that accompany them. | 
Certainly Mr. Spencer does not ask us so to conceive them. It is 
interesting to watch him analysing external perception into feelings 
and relations among feelings, and showing triumphantly that 
these feelings and relations are relative to—what? to that solid, 
objective, material reality, the organism affected,. Thus the notion 
of extended matter appears undecomposed in the very process 


which is confusedly believed to decompose it. We are not, then, | 
| —and only a cash reserve of £11,297,000. Supposing, therefore, 


really in a dilemma between Common-sense and Analysis: the 
apparent assault on the former by the latter turns out to be a 
mere feint, 


' the Unknowable in its more solemn and sacred aspects. 


It is not, however, thus that Mr. Spencer meets the difficulty. 
Indeed we cannot say that he regards it as a difficulty; rather, 
both in enforcing the principles of philosophical common-sense, and 
in developing the method of psychological analysis, he seems to be 
led smoothly and naturally to the conclusion that what exists out 


of consciousness, the external reality, is unknown and unknowable, 


dimly apprehended by the mind in an “ indefinable consciousness.’” 
The Unknowable, as we saw in First Principles fills a very 
important place in Mr. Spencer’s system; it is the object of his 
religion ; and he becomes more than usually rhetorical in declaim- 
ing against the degraded superstitions of the people who worship a 
knowable Deity. We wish to treat every form of religion with 
respect ; and therefore will abstain from dealing summarily with 
But we 
must pronounce it a most ineffectual instrument for settling the 
controversy as to the relation of mind and matter, as it must be 
repudiated equally by common-sense and by constructive psycho- 
logical empiricism. If, on the one hand, all our knowledge is con- 
versant only with sensations, simple or compound, something out 
of consciousness can no more be apprehended indefinitely than 
definitely ; it is not merely ‘‘ unknowable,” but altogether un- 
thinkable, as Ferrier says, mere nonsense; ‘independent Non- 
ego” is merely a term directing us to perform an impossible act of 
thought. If, however, we are to trust the “‘ primitive, simple, 
distinct ” affirmations of Common-sense, these surely give us a 


| known and not an unknown eternal world. 


Our limits forbid us to proceed, though we have by no means 


exhausted Mr. Spencer's incoherencies. Many of those we have 


noticed are by no means peculiar to him : indeed they prevail at the 
present day among semi-philosophical physicists. But no one has 
ever presented them with so much sharpness and precision. And 
herein we are duly grateful to him, and recognise the importance 
of his work. In attempting to formulate, he has logically ex- 
tinguished the loose and motley empiricism that mingles the 
teaching of Hume with the teaching of Cabanis. 





LOMBARD STREET.* 


Mr. Baceuor's book is not a history of Lombard Street, as we 


rather hoped it would have been, but a descriptive account of the 
present system of Credit, of which Lombard Street is the centre, 
and upon which English business is maintained. It is as lucid ag 


' Mr. Bagehot always is, but is in one respect unsatisfactory, for his ob- 


ject is to show that the system, though imperfect or indeed unsound, 
is practically beyond the range of large or permanent improvement. 
He avers that our sole reserve of capital is now always lodged in 
the Bank of England. ‘rade is falling more and more out of the 
hands of the capitalists and into the hands of men who discount 


' their bills, and this for the simple reason that the latter make the 


most money :—‘‘ If a merchant have £50,000 all his own,—to 


| gain 10 per cent. on it he must make £5,000 a year, and must 


charge for his goods accordingly ; but if another has only £10,000, 
and borrows £40,000 by discounts (no extreme instance in our 
modern trade), he has the same capital of £50,000 to use, and 
can sell much cheaper. If the rate at which he borrows be 5 per 
cent., he will have to pay £2,000 a year; and if, like the old 
trader, he make £5,000 a year, he will still, after paying his 
interest, obtain £3,000 a year, or 3O per cent., on his own 
£10,000. As most merchants are content with much less than 30 
per cent., he will be able, if he wishes, to forego some of that 
profit, lower the price of the commodity, and drive the old-fashioned 
trader—the man who trades on his own capital—out of the 
market.” The money for this discounting is furnished by the 
saving districts, whose bankers lend their money to discounting 
houses in Lombard Street, to be employed at the greatest profit pro- 
curable. Of course, the Lombard Street houses, paying interest 
on every penny, must employ it, or almost all of it, and keep their 
very moderate reserve with the Bank of England. So also do 
the Joint-Stock Banks, and even the Private Banks, so that the 
saved wealth of England may thus be said quite justly to be held 
in the Bank, which, again, depends for its security on being able 
to return the bankers and discounters’ reserves, and to make them 
advances on their securities when needful. So that it may very 
well happen, as did happen on 29th December, 1869, that the 


Bank has,— 


Public deposits ove oon oon ove £8,585,000 
Private deposits... eee ore eve 18,205,000 
Seven-day and other bills ... ove ove 445,000 

Total ove ove eee £27,235,000 





* Lombard Street. By Walter Begehot. London: Henry 8, King and Co. 











a panic to set in, as may set in any day if a great provincial Bank 
or moderately good London Bank breaks, every Bill discounter, or 
Joint-Stock Bank, or Private Bank rushes for cash to the Bank of 
England, and unless it can obtain it must close its doors. A refusal 
is fatal, and yet, as the Bank itself lends on discounts for the 
benefit of its shareholders, a refusal may come, unless the Bank is 


allowed to pay in notes instead of specie. ‘* We see, then, that the | 
banking reserve of the Bankof England—some £10,000,000 on an | 
average of years now, and formerly much less—is all which is | 
held against the liabilities of Lombard Street ; and if that were | 


all, we might well be amazed at the immense development of our 
credit system—in plain English, at the immense amount of our 
debts payable on demand, and the smallness of the sum of actual 
money which we keep to pay them if demanded. But there is 
more to come. Lombard Street is not only a place requiring to 
keep a reserve, it is itself a place where reserves are kept. All 
country bankers keep their reserve in London. ‘They only retain 


in each country town the minimum of cash necessary to the trans- | 


action of the current business of that country town. Long ex- 
perience has told them to a nicety how much this is, and they do 
not waste capital and lose profit by keeping more idle. ‘They send 
the money to London, invest a part of it in securities, and keep 
the rest with the London bankers and the bill-brokers. ‘The habit 


of Scotch and Irish bankers is much the same. All their spare | 
money is in London, and is invested as all other London money | 
now is; and, therefore, the Reserve in the Banking Department of | 


the Bank of England is the banking reserve not only of the Bank 
of England, but of all London,—and not only of all London, but 
of all England, Ireland, and Scotland too.” Moreover, all mer- 


chants are dependent on their bankers for their ability to make | 


payments, and it comes therefore to this, that all business throughout 
England isdependent on the Bank, and if itsdoors were shutall Eng- 
Jand would be reduced in twenty-four hours to astate of barter. The 
solvency or insolvency of England depends therefore upon that one 
Bank, which is managed by men strangely chosen, and who do 
not think themselves trustees for the public. ‘The Directors are all 
merchants, not bankers; their personal fortunes are not merged in 
the Bank, and they are liable to direct pressure from their share- 
holders who want more dividend. ‘The Directors are under no 


legal and no practical pressure to help the public in time of | 


trouble, and if badly advised might decline help till the evil was 
irreparable. The tendency is not to decline help, the Gover- 


nors being nervous of public opinion, but to afford it; | 


but the tendency might any day be the other way. No 
rules exist, and there is an overplus of amateur banking in the 
Bank Parlour, and therefore Mr. Bagehot, despairing of any change 
in the Bank system, would make its government as strong as pos- 
sible. At present, ‘* The Bank of England is governed by a Board of 
Directors, a Governor, and a Deputy-Governor; and the mode in 
which these are chosen, and the time for which they hold office, 
affect the whole of its business, ‘The Board of Directors is in fact 


self-electing. In theory acertain portion go out annually, remain | 


out for a year, and are subject to re-election by the Proprietors. 
But in fact they are nearly always, and always if the other directors 


wish it, re-elected after ayear. Such has been the unbroken prac- 


tice of many years, and it would be hardly possible now to break 
it. When a vacancy occurs by death or resignation, the whole 


Board chooses the new member, and they do it, as I am told, with | 


great care. For a peculiar reason, it is important that the 
Directors should be young when they begin; and accordingly the 


Board run over the names of the most attentive and promising | 


young men in the old-established firms of London, and select the 
one who, they think, will be most suitable for a Bank director. 
There is a considerable ambition to fill the office. The status 
which is given by it, both to the individual who fills it and to 
the firm of merchants to which he belongs, is considerable. There 
is surprisingly little favour shown in the selection; there is a 
great wish on the part of the Bank Directors for the time being 
to provide, to the best of their ability, for the future good govern- 
ment of the Bank. Very few selections in the world are made 
with nearly equal purity. There is a sincere desire to do the 


best for the Bank, and to appoint a well-conducted young man | 


who has begun to attend to business, and who seems likely to be 
fairly sensible and fairly efficient twenty years later.’ Whenever 
a vacancy occurs, however, the youngest man always retires, while 
there exists within the Board another Board called the Committee 
of Treasury, which is supposed to deal with Government, but 
which really holds an indefinite authority over all great affairs. 
The defect of this system is that there is no permanent Execu- 
tive, and no possibility of creating an avowed one. A per- 
manent Governor of the Bank of 


England would be a, 


monarch of the City, and would usually be incompetent, from 

the frightful effort made to attain the throne, the French 
| plan of nominating the Governor directly by the State would not 

| work in England, a Governor elected by the Board would be a 

partisan, and Mr. Bagehot falls back upon the English Constity. 

| tional example. He would havea permanent Under-Secretary, such 
as exists in every State department. ‘*Such a Deputy-Governor 

would not be at all a ‘king’ in the City. There would be no 

mischievous prestige about the office, there would be no attraction 
in it for a vain man, and there would be nothing to make it an 
object of a violent canvas or of unscrupulous electioneering, 
The office would be essentially subordinate in its character, just 
like the permanent secretary in a political office. The pay should 

be high, for good ability is wanted ; but no pay would attract the 
most dangerous class of people. ‘lhe very influential, but not 
very wise, City dignitary who would be so very dangerous igs 
usually very opulent; he would hardly have such influence if he 
were not opulent; what he wants is not money, but ‘ position,’ 
| A Governorship of the Bank of England he would take almost 
| without salary, perhaps he would even pay to get it; but a minor 
| office of essential subordination would not attract him at all, We 
may augment the pay enough to get a good man, without fearing 
that by such pay we may tempt—as by social privilege we should 

tempt—exactly the sort of man we do not want. .. . The permanent 
Governor ought to give his whole time to the business of the Bank. 

He ought to be forbidden to engage in any otherconcern. All the 
| present Directors, including the Governor and Deputy -Governor, 
|are engaged in their own business, and it is very possible, 

indeed it must perpetually have happened, that their own busi- 

ness as merchants most occupied the minds of most of them, 
| just when it was most important that the business of the Bank 
|should occupy them. It is at a panic and just before a panic 
| that the business of the Bank is most exacting and most engross- 
jing. But just at that time the business of most merchants must 
| be unusually occupying, aud may be exceedingly critical. By the 
| present constitution of the Bank, the attention of its sole rulers 
is most apt to be diverted from the Bank’s affairs just when 
those affairs require that attention the most.” Such an officer 
ought to be a trained Banker, a man of position, and of somewhat 
undefined powers. ‘* Such an officer, if sound, able, and industri- 
/ous, would soon rule the affairs of the Bank. He would be 
acquainted better than anyone else both with the traditions of the 
past and with the facts of the present, he would have a great ex- 
perience, he would have seen many anxious times, he would always 
be on the watch for their recurrence. And he would have a peculiar 
power of guidance at such moments, from the nature of the men 
with whom he has most to deal. Most Governors of the Bank of 
England are cautious merchants, not profoundly skilled in bank- 
ing, but most anxious that their period of office should be prosper- 
ous, and that they should themselves escape censure. If a ‘safe’ 
course is pressed upon them they are likely to take that course. Now 
it would almost always be ‘safe’ to follow the advice of the great 
standing ‘authority ;’ it would always be most ‘ unsafe’ not to follow 
it.” ‘Che permanent Deputy-Governor would, in fact, be the per- 
manent executive of the Board, which his experience would enable 
him to advise. The danger would be that if an able man got 
the office he would master the board, and would create within 
the Bank just that evil which has so oppressed all Banks within 
the United States, the excessive authority which always accretes 
to the President. 

We have confined our review of Lombard Street to its single 
leading thought, —that on the good management of the Bank of 
England depends the safety of ‘rade throughout the United 
Kingdom, that no radical change can be introduced, that its 
management is not of necessity perfect, and that it might be made 
as perfect as human institutions can be. ‘That single thought will 
most interest our readers, but we have in adhering to it done in- 
jury to Mr. Bagehot, who touches incidentally a hundred points 


‘connected with his subject, and pours serene, white light 


upon them all. ‘The only point on which we conceive 
him to be faintly prejudiced is against Private Banks. He 
says they need hereditary ability, which is not discoverable ; and if 
they were really governed by single men, we should agree with 
him, but as they are not, but governed by small hereditary Com- 
mittees, with able colleagues chosen by co-optation, we should 
not consider their want of ability inevitable. We do not like 
Private Banks, in which the owners may be stealing our money 
without anybody being aware of it; but, nevertheless, private banks 
need not perish from fatuity. Suppose the Grosvenor family to 
have set up a private Bank in Queen Aune’s reign, what would it 
be worth now ? 
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Lands. By Thomas Robinson, D.D. 
(Dickinson. ) }—Dr. Robinson has, we conjecture, a congregation who 
take an interest in his movements. He was absent from home for 
best part of a year, and it is the most natural thing in the world 
hould like to tell and that they should like to hear where he has 
We do not see that there is any 
There are at least a 


way superior to it. 


Scrip fure 


Wanderings in 


the b 
that he s 


been and what he 
*the appearance of this volume. 


has been seeing. 


other reason for 
dozen others on the same subject which 
Ve have, indeed, no particular fault to find with Dr. Robinson, but h 

brought no espe to the Palestine traveller 

and he gained acc ordingly no special results by his travelling. Hew ill 
have the advantage hereafter of being able to illust~ste his discourses by 
Meanwhile his application of texts 


are in every 


task of a 





qualifications 


yoferring to what he has seen himself. 
js not always very appropriate or tasteful. How very forced and disagree- 
able, for instance, is this. He is at what is called “the Fountain of the 
Virgin,” and thus moralises:—* A woman was filling her water-skin 
from the fountain, while soon afterwards a man went down and stripped 
off his light garment to bathe or wash himself in it,—a picture of that 
fountain from which our souls may at once drink and be refreshed, and 
and be clean.” The idea of washing in a 

and there is a marvellous ingenuity of bad 
taste in connecting with it such sacred thoughts. 


The Portfolio. June. (5 ’ ley 


in which they may wash 


drinking fountain is repulsiy 






-)—The feature of this number is a 


sery beautiful etching by Mr. J. D. Watson, entitled “The Ballad.” 
As far as the figure, and more especially the face, is concerned, it is 
about as good as anetching could be. And the curiosity of the matter is, 


that it is the very first work of the kind which the artist ever did. So 
happy a result is one of the pieces of luck which never happon except 
to the deserving. “The Orange Wharf,” by Mr. M. W. Ridley, is the 
frontispiece of the number, and there is a drawing on stone by E. H. 
Mitchell, which Sir Joshua Ik “Lady Cockburn and her 
Children ” rendered, in Sidney 
Colvin’s essay on that painter, 
ject to give some very striking reflections on the characteristics of 


synolds’ 
is worthily illustration of Professor 
an essay which takes oceasion of its sub- 


English life and thought in the eighteenth century. 

Romantic Annals of a Naval Family. By Mrs. A. Traherne. (Henry 8 
King.) —The character of this book is somewhat anomalous, It begins like 
a novel, and ends like an ordinary biogre phy. In some of the scenes 
described, though the incidents and characters appear to be real, the 
conversations and details must be imaginary. Such a mode of treating 
family history is no doubt questionable, but it has the merit of being 
graphic and lively. The work is a record of a branch of the family of 
Christian, which seems for several generations to have followed the 
Navy as an hereditary profession. The family itself is well known in 
connection with the history and legends of the Isle of Man. Sir Hugh 
C. Christian, one of its most distinguished members, was evidently a 
man of whom the world will be willing to hear something. On several 
occasions he performed eminent services, and was probably only hin- 
dered by a comparatively early death from taking still higher rank 
the naval annals of his country. The book is well written, neither dry 
nor tedious, and the author shows signs of considerable literary power. 
val from 





Some interesting letters are introduced, amongst others seve 
the late King William IV. 

the Pre disposing Conditions and their Preventives. By 
a treatise was written to 


Smnall- Pox : 
Dr. Carl Both. time 
prove that sa/t was the *‘forbidden fruit.” Dr. Carl Both 
believe that it is the “fruit of the tree of life.’ Albumen is, so to 
speak, the Ahriman of the human body, and salt its Ormuzd, anyhow 
Of course, a man may have too much 


(Triibner.)—Some 


aco 


seems to 


as regards zymotic diseases. 
salt, as in the conditions which produce scurvy, but the common fault 
is that he has too little. If we will correct this, Dr. Both insures us from 
small-pox; in fact, he tells us that if we will keep the various ingre- 
dients of the blood property balanced, we cannot possibly catch any 
infections disease. And if we no stimulant with our 
meals—tea and coffee are as bad as aleohol—we have a chance, wo 


will drink 


suppose, of becoming immortal. 

Sermons.—On Some Points in the Religious Office of the Universities. 
By Brooke Foss Westcott, D.D. (Macmillan.)—Professor Westcott has 
collected in this volume some sermons and papers, preached before 
the University of Cambridge or read at Church Congresses in the 
course of the last few A certain connection of thought unites 
them. They are the utterances of a man who, occupying a high place 
in the University, looks at all its work and life from the stand-point of 


years. 


an earnest religious belief. The most interesting of the series 
18 a sermon dealing with the subject of “The Universities in 
Relation to Missionary Work.” Some readers may see a certain 


enthusiasm in the expectations which it sets forth, and may feel 
unable to believe that the Universities, which might seem to be in 
process of secularisation, can become the centres of a strong and healthy 
advance the borders of Christendom 

But Dr. Westcott is a 
are ready, as, of course 


always hoped 


religious moyement which shall 
as they have 
man of no little insight 


We are glad, to believe 


not been advanced for centuries. 


and judgment, and we 


with him, the more so as we have 


| interesting. 


| found, t 


| posed of them. 


that secularisation, in the sinister sense of the word, would not follow 
on the removal of religious tests and restrictions. But however this 


| may bo, Professor Westeott’s views of missionary work are profoundly 


We have erred, he thinks, in seeking to introduce into the 
East, where the great field of missionary work in this century is to bo 
in making our missionary 
“proclaiming a creed rather than a kingdom”; 
and in making that teaching a denationalising influence. His remarks 
value. We must quote a few sentences 


the Western type of Christianity ; 
teaching too individual, + 


on these points are of striking 
last head :— 
“Ttis very difficult for appreciate the overpowering effect of a 
dominant class in enforcing their own beliefs. It is even more difficult 
to apprehend the relative ich these beliefs assume in the 
midst of alien races, . = » to proclaim in its fullness a Gos- 
pel which is universal, and not Weste rn, we must keep ourselves and 
our modes of thought yusly in the background, We must aim at 
something far greater than collecting scattered congregations round 
English clergy, who may reflect to our eye faint and imperfect images 
We must watch carefully le st Christianity should be re- 


under the 


us to 





studi 





of ourse 
garded simply as the religion of the stronger or the wiser. We must 
take to heart the lesson of the first age, lost we unconsciously repeat 


the fatal mistake of the early Judaisers, and offer as permanent that 
which is accidental and transitory. We must adopt every mode of 
influence which can be hallowed to the service of the faith—the asceti- 
cism—the enduranece—the learning which are indigenous to the country. 
We must follow the religious instincts and satisfy the religious wants of 
Hindu and Mohammedan through the experience of men from among 
themselves. We in some degree, as the Spirit helps, teach the 
teachers, but we cannot teach the people.” 

The papers on the general training of the clergy are also very valuable 
and interesting:—— The Young Live Equipping Tse lf for God's Service. 
by C. J. Vaughan, D.D. (H. 5. King.) Here, we have sermons 
before the University of Cambridge. “Preparation,” 
r,” “Tilumination,” and “ The Perpetual Presence” are the 
hich the volume contains, They seem to 
us more than usually eloquent and thoughtful, even when compared 
with the high standard of Dr, Vaughan’s previous works. If we are to 
single out one, we should say that the one in which the preacher speaks 
of prayer is the best, but only, perhaps, becauso it deals with a subject 
to which recent controversies have given a peculiar interest. But all are 
excellent, full of a belief which is liberal, without ceasing to be earnest 








too, 
preached 
« Praye 


subjects of the 


” 


four discourses w 


and devout. One sentence we must quote which controversialists, fond of 
quotations from patristic authorities, would do well to lay to heart:— 
“Phrases and figures, half-devotional, half-rhetorical, harmless in days 
when Christianity was suffering, may become dangerous to truth, be- 
cause dangerous to spirituality, when they are stereotyped, in an age 
or a world of promiscuous profession, into formulas of doctrine and defi- 
of theology.” The Kingdom of Christ. By Rev. A. N. 
M.A. (Hamilton, Adams, and Co.) Mr. Symonds preaches 
very plainly and forcibly the doctrines which are commonly called 
The alternative theory—the extinction of the wicked— 
in which thinkers not willing to accept, 
holding it to be “ wholly the character, and 
design, and predicted issue of Christ's Kingdom.” He deals fairly 
enough with those passages of Scripture which seem to set forth a differ- 
He would not, we imagine, claim to have completely dis- 

That the “ death and destruction ” of which, for instance, 
the Thessalonians, were intended by the 





nitions 
Symonds, 


‘Universalist.’ 


some find refuge, he is 


irreconcileable with 


ent doctrine. 


St. Paul speaks in writing to 
Apostle to signify a corrective punishment, can scarcely be maintained, 
The fact is, that we must interpret them or modify them by the light of 
other passages, by our understanding and conception of the whole charac- 
ter and purposes of God, as it is revealed to us in Christ, and by the 
e human conscience, which makes dogmas 

by one icration intolerable to the 
in particular are marked by con- 
eleventh, in which he makes 
signify the judgment of non- 
the test by which the 
“is the 


growing illumination of th 
that are unhesitatingly accepted 
Some of Mr. Symonds’ discourses 
siderable ability. We 
out the parable of the She 


next, 
may mention the 
»p and Goats to 
Christian nations, noting especially the bearing of 
evil are distinguished from the good. “In nothing,” he says, 
natural conscience more outraged than by refusing food to the hungry, 
water to the thirsty, hospitality to the stranger. By no standard, there- 
fore, could the heathen be more equitably judged than by that here laid 
down.” New School. By the Rev. Arthur Faber, 
Head Master of Malvern College. (Macmillan.) These are sermons of 
an ordinary type, representing, with a fair amount of ability, such as we 
might expect from the accomplished author, the popular theology, but 
not rising above or going beyond it, and not bearing that character 
which would fit them, in our judgment at least, to the schoolboy audi- 
ence, so difficult to impress, to which they were delivered. One or 
two definite complaints we have to make against the volume. Where 
dogs he find among the recorded words of Christ, “ Fear not those who 
can kill the body, but fear rather God, who can kill body and soul.” 
There are some who judge this being who “can kill both body and 


Sermons at a 





soul in hell” to be far other than God, And in the last sermon, 
“The End of a School Life,” we find him saying:—“.Speaking 
to you last Sunday......I1 gave wnat seemed the best advice 
one could offer in general, in view of the novelties and the 
temptations that lie before you: 7¢ was to make the safety of your 
own individual souls the chief object of the next Jew years.” (The 
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italics are ours.) We hold that this is not the teaching that will] help 
to send out brave, duty-doing men into the world. Sermons on a 
Part of the Parable of the Prodigal Son. By the Rev. Thomas 
Hancock. (J. T. Hayes.) Mr. Hancock calls himself “ Assistant- 
Priest of S. Stephen’s, Lewisham,” and we did not at once discover 
that he was a minister of the Anglican Communion. But we have 
been much pleased, nevertheless, with reading these discourses. They 
are full of thought; they indicate a generous and liberal mind; and 
above all, they are based upon a truly wide theology, especially upon a 
conception of the Fatherhood of God and of the Headship of Christ which 
are not unworthy of Mr. Maurice himself. “The Son of God,” we read 
in the fourth sermon, “the origin and root of all sonship and childhood, 
must be in us, if we are the children of God. The Resurrection and 
the Life must be in us, if we, who are by nature dead in trespasses and 
sins, can arise and live. St. Paul says, as the explication of 
his own coming to himself, ‘It pleased God to reveal His 
Son in me.”...... He describes his coming to himself, his 
interior journey from madness to sanity, as the tearing-away of 
the veil which was hiding from him the true Life and Centre of his 
own being.” If Mr. Hancock preaches this doctrine, we do not much 
object to his demanding, as he does on the next page, “to keep 
the right of singing the Athanasian Hymn.”——We have great pleasure 
in recommending to our readers an excellent series of lectures, entitled 
The Resurrection of the Dead, by William Hanna, D.D. (Edmonston and 
Douglas.) The volume contains an exposition of 1 Cor. xv., and deals 
with that passage, a passage at once very clear as to its general purport, 
and very obscure in some of its details, in a very able manner. Dr. 
Hanna’s views of the Resurrection bear in some respects a strong re- 
semblance to those which were held by Mr. Maurice. He is as strongly 
opposed as was that great teacher to the notion that the body of the re- 
surrection will be identical with the body of death. His argument on 
this point is admirably clear and cogent. Sermonettes. By the Rev. 
T. Moore. (Hodges.) Mr. Moore’s “Sermonettes”"—surely a some- 
what affected or jocoss name—possess the morit, which is indeed 
essential to their being, of brevity, never exceeding three small octavo 
pages. But what is short ought to be very good. Mr. Moore hopes 
that they may “serve as ‘seeds’ or ‘germ-thoughts’ for sermons.” 
We cannot think that there is enough in them to make them fit for 
this use. Expanded they would certainly be liable to the charge, from 

which their brevity now scarcely saves them, of tediousness. We 
have to notice the appearance of a third volume of Sermons on Eccle- 

siastical Subjects, by Archbishop Manning (Burns and Oates), observing 
only the introduction, in which his Grace expresses himself about 
affairs in England, Italy, Germany, and elsewhere with a vehemence 

which is scarcely characteristic of a confident faith. One wonders what 

the Archbishop and his friends think about Italy. Their Church has 

had that place, anyhow, in its own hands, to make it what it should be. 

And yet there is no nation which, by their account, has behaved worse. 
It is a note of the Church to be hated by the world. But then is it not 

the Church’s business to subdue the world? What should we 

think if all the nations acquainted with Christianity hated it as 
the Italians hate the Roman system? Or, take this case. Sup- 
pose the Church of England to be allowed unlimited control over some 
town, to establish in it a most elaborate organisation, to supply a 
minister for every hundred of its population, and then, having had 
ample time for the experiment, to be found to have made the majority of 

the inhabitants furiously hostile to it. Should wo judge it to have 

succeeded, or to have failed ?——The Prophet of Carme/. By the Rey. 

Charles B. Garside, M.A. (Burns and Oates.) This is not pro- 

fessedly a volume of sermons, but it may probably be ranked with them. 

Anyhow, these “ practical considerations,” as Mr. Garside calls them, 

would make very good sermons. They are thoughtful and sensible 











discourses, though sometimes of course setting forth opinions with 
which we cannot agree. The Reign of Law and other Sermons. By 
G. Salmon, D.D. (Macmillan.) These sermons are well considered, 
learned, and powerful discourses, boafitting the preacher’s position as 
Regius Professor of Divinity, and the place, the Chapel of Trinity 
College, Dublin, in which they were delivered. On some points indeed 
we feel constrained to declare our dissent from Dr. Salmon’s teaching. 
Preaching, for instance, on “ The Fixing of the Spiritual Stato,” he 
seems to commit himself to very dangerous statements. That the 
spiritual state is fixed universally at death he seems to regard as 
beyond a question, though he can give no Scripture authority for his 
belief (we will not doa Professor of Divinity the wrong of supposing that 





. 2 . a , 
| he says, “ Where the tree has fallen, there it must lie”). But he goes 
on to affirm that it may be as irrevocably fixed before death. Possibly 
the one belief is not sensibly more objectionable than the other, but it 
goes more against the current of Christian feeling. Dr. Salmon should 
remember the story of Tannhiiuser and the Pope. Surely there must 
be something grievously wrong in a theology which has to take refuge 
in such statements as the following :— 

“ As long therefore as both parties hold to the doctrine of the 17th 
Article, that the decrees of God’s election are secret to us, the question 
whether or no grace may fail in the elect, is less a practical one 
than may have been supposed. A man may hear the Word gladly, and do 
many ngs because of it, and give what seem to be evidences of the 
work of God’s grace in his heart, yet we cannot predict with certainty 
that he must abide to the end. Only if he fall away we conclude that 
he was not one of the elect. The result, then, if stated asa theoretica] 
dogma, seems to be a fall from a certain kind of grace is possible ; but 
it is impossible to fall away from that particular kind of grace from 











which final fall is impossible. And the result will prove what kind of 
grace any man has received.” 

So God, it seems, gives to one man a grace that only helps him to damp 
him deeper, and to his neighbour a grace that saves him! “It is im. 
possible to fall away from that grace from which final fall is impossible” 
“ An archdeacon performs archidiaconal functions.” It would be Indi. 
crous, if it were not so horrible. But Dr. Salmon’s sermons on such 
subjects as “The Evidential Value of the Eucharist,” “ Unsuccessful 
Prayer,” “ Old Testament Moral Difficulties,” are of considerable value, 
and speak in a tone which generally commands our sympathy. Tho 
discourse entitled, “Securus Judicat Orbis Terrarum,” is a very able 
argument against the controversial use of the argument by Rome. Dr, 
Salmon argues with much force that Christianity itself stands con- 
demned by it. Mr. Voysey publishes a sixth volume of The Sling and 
the Stone, (Triibner and Co.) There is a painful interest in watching 
how these successive volumes mark Mr. Voysey’s movement. He now 
distinctly disclaims the name of Christianity, having attained to what is, 
in his judgment, “a belief immeasurably higher.” Does he still think, 
we wonder, that he was wrongly deprived of the place and title of a 





Christian minister? 
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’ whose engagement is drawing toa close, desires | 
another sphere of duty of a permanent character. A | HALL, Langham Place. 
house, healthily situated, with nine or ten bedrooms, 
must be obtainable; and the vicinity of a school would | J. BALDWIN Brown, B.A. 
be a recommendation. Full references. Age 42. | of Times; 
Views liberal. 

Address, “ Rey. R. E.,” Post Office, Royston, Herts. 


CLERGYMAN, now locum tenens, | HRISTIAN EVIDENCE SOCIETY.| "FYE RELIGION of UNIVERSAL 
/ EVIDENTIAL DISCOURSES at St. GEORGE'S 

On Monday Evening next, | Place. To-morrow evening, June 22 
June 23, an Address will be given by the Rev.| HENRY CHANNING will preach his Second Dis- 


UNITY.—ST. GEORGE'S HALL, Lingham 
22. Rey. WILLIAM 





Subject:—* The Fullness | course. Subject,—* The Christian Religion as Influ- 


or, The Condition of the World at the} encing Civilisation throughout Christendom and the 

Advent of the Lord.” The Chair will be taken at 8| surrounding Nations. Tendencies of our Age towards 

o'clock, by W. R. ELLiss, Esq. Admission free. Universal Communion.” 7 p.m. Seats Free. 
Subsequent Discourses as follows:—June 30, Rev. —— 


; JHE SOCIETY >A NTERS i W. Sanday, M.A., “Literary Criticism and Christian ' 
WAT of PAINTERS in Belief." July _7, Lord Bishop of Gloucester and LFRACOMBE HOTEL.—Air bracing 





‘HEALTH RESORTS. — 


WATER-COLOURS.— The SIXTY-NINTH | 3°" “T 9 Yhristi Syi " 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION IS NOW OPEN. 5 Pall Mall Bristol, “ The Present Aspect of Christian Evidences, yet balmy.—Beautiful Scenery of North Devon. 
P. BARKER, M.A., Secretary. —240 Apartments.—Cuisine excellent.— Wines choice- 





East. From 9 till 7. Admittance 1s, Catalogue 6d. 





ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 2 Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C., June, 1873. Table a’ Hote daily. 
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IRMINGHAM TRIENNIAL 
MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
IN AID OF THE FUNDS OF THE 
BIRMINGHAM GENER RAL HOSPITAL. 


THIRTY- nieener™ : ST CELEBR ATION, 


TUESD Ay. .” gust 26. 
WEDNESDAY, August 27. 
THURSDAY, August 28. 
FRIDAY, August 29. 





PATRONS. - 

T GRACIOUS MAJESTY the QUEEN. 

Her OOP AL HIGHNESS the PRINCE of WALES 
Her ROYAL HIGHNESS the PRINCESS of WAL ES. 





Her ROYAL HIGHNESS the DUCHESS of CAM- 
Be RDYAL HIGIHNESS the DUKE of CAMBRIDGE. 
PRESIDENT 
The Right Hon. the Earl of SHREWSBURY and 
TALBOT. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS. 
BILITY and GENTRY of the MIDLAND 
Te HO COUNTIES. 
ConpvcTror—Sir MICHAEL COSTA. 


By order, 
HOWARD S. SMITH, Secretary. 


Argyle Chambers, Colmore R »w, Birmingham 


Mmipearp RAILWAY. 


TOCRIST ARRANGEMENTS, 1873. 

Arrangements for the Issue of Ist, 2nd, and 3rd- 
class Tourist Tickets _ be in force from May 26th 
to the 31st October, 187: 

For particulars, see Time- Tables and Programmes 
issued by the C aeeey. 

MES ALLPORT, 

Derby, May ith, 1873. 

ODRIGU ES’.—MONOGRAMS, 

\ ARMS, CRESTS, a ADDRESSES Designed, 
and Steel Dies engraved as Gems 

RUSTIC, GROTESQUE, COMIC, and ECCENTRIC 
MONOGRAMS artistically designed for any combina- 
tion of letters. 

NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES stamped in 
colour, relief, and brilliantly illuminated in Gold, 
Silver, and Colours, in the highest style of art. 

A VISITING CARD-PLATE, elegantly engraved, 
and 100 SUPERFINE CARDS printed for 4s 6d. 





General Manager. 


BALL PROGRAMMES of novel and beautiful de- | 


signs, arranged, printed, and stamped in the latest 
fashion 

BILLS of FARE, GUEST CARDS, and INVITA- 
TIONS in great variety. 

HENRY RODRIGUES’, 
STATIONER, HERALDIC DESIGNER, end ENGRAVER 
to the Royal Family, 
42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


MHE POTTERY GALLERIES, 
203 and 204 OXFORD STREET; and 
$1 ORCHARD STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, W. 





Me7Ns S ART POTTERY. 


OHN MORTLOCK begs to call the | 


attention of intending purchasers to the immense 
assortment of all kinds of CHINA, GLASS, and 
POTTERY now on view at the above Rooms. Unusual 
advantages are offered in the selection of Services for 
Breakfast, Dinner, Dessert, Tea, or Toilet, th no being 
placed in Nine Separate Departments, 


forming the largest establishment of the ‘kind in 


Europe. All Goods marked in plain figures, with a | 


Discount for Cash payments. 


QOLE ADDRESSES :— 

203 and 204 OXFORD STREET; and 

31 ORCHARD STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, W. 
CARPETS, 


—_— and INDIAN 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 
FAMILY, 
35 & 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 


FINE BENGAL MATTING, 
Rooms | Covered in One Piece. 


Weer, TAPESTRY 
DECORATIONS. 


HOW ARD'S P S PATENT. 

Wood Tapestry can be applied to all even surfaces, 
being an adaptation of reai wood, in lieu of painting or 
Paper-hanging, being beautiful in effect and exceed- 

ingly durable. 

HOWARD and SONS, 

DECORATORS, 

25, 26, and 27 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W., 
And Midland Builiings, New Street, Birmingham. 


| EAUTIFUL and 

TEETH, Healthy Gums, and Fragrant Breath, 
can only be procured by the use of 

ROWLAND’S ODONTO, 

Which has been for the last seventy years highly 

prized by the thousands who have used it, and con- 

sider it the only Dentifrice that can be relied on 
2s 9d per box. 

ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 
Preserves, Stre ngthens, and Beantifies the Human 
Hair, 3s 6d, 7s, 10s 6d (family bottles, equal to four 

small), and 21s per bottle, 
ROWLAND'S KALYDOR 
Imparts a Radiant Bloom to the Complexion, and a 
Softness and Delicacy to the Hands and Arms. 4s 6d 
and 8s 6d per Bottle. 
Ask any Chemist or Perfumer for “ Rowland’s” Articles, 
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SIX YARDS WIDE. | 


PEARL-LIKE | 


} eeenee MEDICAL SERVICE. | 


NOTICE is hereby given that an Examination of 
Candidates for eleven appointments as Surgeons in 
Her Majesty's Indian Medical Service will be held in 
London in August, 1873. 

Copies of the Regulations for the Examination, 
together with information regarding Pay and Retiring 
| Allowances of Indian Medical Officers, may be obtained 
on application at the Military Department, [ndia Office, 
London, S.W. 
(Signed) 





T. z= PEARS, Major-General, 
India Office, June 2, 1872 Military Secretary. 
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CLASSICAL GRADUATES. — WANTED, 
early in August next, a Gentleman to fill the post of 


| SENIOR ASSISTANT-MASTER in a high-class and 
| well-known Grammar Schoo!. Holy Orders and a 


good Degree are indispensable, aud ewteris paribus 
preference will be given to a Public-School man, 
Salary, £200 per annum, with separate buat con- | 
veniently situate] furnished lodgings, rent free, also 
dinner in hall. No agents need apply. 

| Apply to “ II.M.,” 5 Bindwood Crescent, Leamington. 


| 
WANTED. a GRADUATE in ARTS 
} as Professor in Latin and Mental and Moral 
for Doveton Protestant College, Madras. 
Salary, £420 per annum, with £100 for passage and 
outtit. Testimonials to be forwarded on or before 
31st July, to Dr. Urquhart, Union Terrace, Aberdeen, 
Full particulars may be learned on application to any 
of the following gentlemen :—Dr. J. Urquhart, Aber- 
deen; Dr. Herdman, Melrose; T. Clarke, Esq., 
Tavistock, Devon; Colonel G. Rowlandson, 3 Manor 
Way, Blackheath Park, S.E.; the Rev. W. Gray, 
Nottingham. 


Philosophy, 





LEX AND KA PARK. 


PROSPECTIV E ARR ARRANGEMENTS. 
The GREAT HORSE SHOW, JUNE 25,2 
and 2 
St ‘oTC 5 
UNE 


FORESTERS’ GRAND RETE, TUESDAY, JULY 8 


Z 





DAY.—GATUERING of the CLANS 





ODD FELLOWS’ ANNUAL FETE, MONDAY, 
JULY 14. Admission on this occasion 1s, including 
rail. 





LEXANDRA PARK.—The Splendid 
L£ DISPLAY of RHODODENDRONS by Messrs. 
John Watererand Son, which are now in full bloom, 
will x remain on view through yut the pr esent month. 


LEXANDRA PARK. 

Ci The GREAT HORSE SHOW. 
The only Show in England where the Horses can | 
| be seen to advantage. The Ring will be 150 yards in 
| diameter. 
| The Stabling is most extensive, and has been spe- 
cially built for the occasion. 

The GREAT HORSE SHOW. 
| Some of the finest horses in the country will be ex- 
hibited, and our most eminent breeders will be well 
re nopren ented. 


LEXANDRA PARK.—The GREAT 
HORSE SHOW will take place June 23, 24, 
26, and 27, as already announced. Ac eh on 
Monday, 2s 6d; Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Friday, ls. Advertisements for Catalogues to be sent 
to Messrs. R. K. Burt and Co., Printers, Wine-office 
| Court, Fleet Street. 





LEXANDRA PARK.— 
SCOTCH FETE. 

“a ATHERING if the CLANS on the 28th JUNE. 

A GRAND SCOTTISH FETE will be given on the | 
28th June, in the spacious and beautiful Park of the 
| Palace. The amusements will comprise contests for 

Pibroch Playing, Reel Playing, Playing Marches, 
Dancing, Throwing the Hammer (3 prizes), Putting 
the Stone, Tossing the Caber, Tilting at the Ring (3 
| prizes), Broad-Sword Exercise, Hurdle and ordinary 
Races, Vaulting with the Pole, &c., &e., &e 

Prizes amounting to upwards of One Hur — land 
Fifty Pounds Sterling will be given in Money, Medals, 
&e. For Forms of Eatry, and al! information, apply 
to the MANAGER, at the Palace, Muswell Hill, 
London, N. 


ALEX: ANDRA PAR K, JUNE 28, 1873. 


AWARDS will be given for the best Display of 


| SCOTCH PLAIDS, also for HIGHLAND DRESS | 
ACCOUTREMENTS, IROGUES, SPORRANS, 
DIRKS, HOSE, BROADSWORDsS, &c. 


DMISSION tothe SCO’TISH FETE 
ONE SHILLING. 
Stand for Carriages, 10s 64. Grand Stand, 


LEXANDRA PAR K. 
FORESTERS’ GRAND FETE and DEMONSTRA- 


236d & Is. | 





TION. 
TUESDAY, JULY 8, in Aid of the LONDON 
FORESTERS ASYLUM. 
LEXANDRA PARK, MONDAY, 
- JULY Lath. 
ODD FELLOWS’ ANNUAL FETE. 


ADMISSION, including Rail, ONE SHUTLLING, 
YURNING ‘of the ALEXANDRA 
PALACE.—GRAND FETE at the CRYSTAL 
PALACE, MONDAY, JUNE 23. 
The Directors of the Alexandra Palace Company 
have the pleasure to announce that the Directors aud 
Managers of the Crystal Palace have kindly given the 


a GREAT 


use of their Palace and Grounds for 
POPULAR FETE in aid of the Sufferers by the 
Burning of the Alexandra Palace, on MONDAY, 


JUNE 23 
Artists of eminence willing 
| kindly communicate with Mr. J. 


to assist will please to 
Wilkinson, Manager, 


Crystal Palace. i 


' structors, 


| cates required must be 


| fleld Road, W.; 


| The Rev. “@. 


} days, Five Shillings; 


Strand, W.C. 


INDIA OFFICE, 10th June, 1873. 
ORDER of the SECRETARY of STATE for 
INDIA in COUNCIL. 
WO YOUNG MEN will be selected 


n November next to be trained and educated for 


By 


| the FOREST SERVICE of INDIA. 


The course of training and instruction in Forestry 
and cognate sciences in France or Germany lasts for 
two years and a half, previous to the departure of the 
Studeats for India at the end of 1876, and the Secre- 
tary of State will contribute, at the rate of £50 half- 
yearly, towards the expenses of the training of such 
candidates as are favourably reported on by their in- 
In addition to this, some weeks must be 
passed under a Forester in Scotland, 

The salary will bo at first £300 a year, and the 
salaries of the appointments in the three Presidencies 
range between that sum and £1,900 a year. 

Applieants must bo natural-born British subjects, 
above 17 and under 23 years of age, and unmarried. 

Persons intending to become candidates should at 
once apply for the particulars of these appviniments 

to the Assistant-Secretary, Revenue Depart: ment, India 
Office, Westminster, as the testimonials and certifl- 
sent to the India Olice before 


the 14th of October next. 
HERMAN MERIVALE. 


* (Erroneously stated Four in former Advertisement.] 
NIVERSITY LOCAL EXAMINA- 
TIONS.—METROPOLITAN CENTRES for 
GIRLS, 

The next Cambridge Local Examinations for Senior 
and Junior Candidates will begin December 14, 1373. 
Forms of entry will be issued in August, ani must be 
returned to the Honorary Secretaries by October 10. 
Regu'ations and all other information can be obtained 
by writing to the Honorary Secretaries :—London— 
Mrs. William Burbury, 15 St. George's Terrace, Queen's 
Gate, S.W.; Bayswater—Miss E. A. Manning, 35 Bloom- 
Blackheath—Miss J. E. Lewin, More- 
lands, St. John’s Park, S.E.; Islington—Mrs. J. K. 
Budden, 15 Canonbury Park North, N.; Regent's Park 
—MissJ. T. Ridley, 19 Belsize Park, N. W. 

The next Oxford Local Examination for Senior and 
Junior Candidates will begin June 1, 1874, and the 
regulations are now published. Honorary Secretary, 
London Centre—Mrs. ROBY, 92 Kensington Gardens 
Square, Ww. 

TRS «OL ASS — ~ PREPARALORY 

SCHOOL will be opened in September next, at 

Yarlett Hall, 34 miles from Stafford, under the Man- 

agement of the Rev. WALTER EARLE, M.A, 

The House is very commodious, containing 44 rooms, 
with large garden and 20 acres of grass land. 

Sanitary arrangements thoroughly good. 

E xcellent provision for all work and play. 

The general course of Education will include all 
branches of English, the Classics, Mathematics, French, 
and Elements of Natural Science. 

Terms £105 per annum. 

Mr. Earle (Exhibitioner of St. John's College, Cam- 
bridge, and Second-Class Classical Tripos, 156] ,) has 
been for the last 10 years Class and House Master in 
Uppingham School. 

Prospectus and Testimonials forwarded on applica- 
tion. Address, at present, Rev. Walter Earle, Redgate, 
Uppingham. 

References may be made to,— 

The Right Rey. the Lord Bishop of Lichfield. 

The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Hereford. 

The Right Hon. Sir Charles Adderley, Bart., M.P. 

Col. the Right Hon. J. Wilson Patten, M.P. 

The Rey. Edward Thring, M.A., Head Master ; 
ay Masters, Uppingham. 

The Rey. S. A. Pears, D.D., Head Master of Repton 

Butler, M.A, Principal of Liverpool 





and 


College. 

The Rey. the Chancellor Wales, the Rectory, Upping- 
ham. 

The Rey. Barnard Smith, late Fellow and Senior 
Bursar of St. Peter's College, Cambridge, Glaston, 
Uppingh um. 





RYSTAL PALACE— 
PARTICULAR ATTRACTIONS THIS DAY 
aud NEXT WEEK. 

Saturday (June 2Ist).—Fifth SUMMER CONCE ERT, 

“ Acis and Galatea,” at 4 

Monday.—reat Popular Féte in aid of Sufferers by 
Burning of the Alexandra Palace. 

Tuesday.—Opera, at 3. 

Wednesday.—Eastern Sunday 

Thursiday.—Opera, at 3. 

Saturday.—Great Rose Show. 
Gymnastic Society. 

The Fine-Art Courts and Collections, the Techno- 
logical and Natural-History Collections, all the various 
lliustrations of Art, Science, and Nature, and the 
Gardens and Park always open. 

Music and Fountains daily. 

Admission—Muonday to Friday, One Shilling; Satur- 
or by Ticket purchased before 
the day, Half-a-Crowa; or by Guinea Season Ticket. 


CIENTIFIC PRESENTS.— 
S Coles tions to illustrate “ Lyell’s Elements of 
‘and facilitate the important study of Minera- 
logy and Geology, can be had at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, to 1, 000 
Guineas; also single specimens of miner als, ri cks, 
fa ‘soils, and recent shells, Geological Maps, hammers ; 

ull the recent publications, &c., of 
J. TENNANT, Mineralogist to Her Majesty, 149 


School Festival. 


Féte of Gorman 


Geology,’ 





ruction is given in Geology and Miuera- 
TE NN NANT, F.GS. » 149 Strand, Wc 





Private ins 
logy by Mr. 


'B* :EECH- LO ADERS. 
| crt 


REECH-LOADERS 
BOUGHT for CASH 
CATALOGUE AND PRICE LISS, 3 STAMPS. 


EK WHISTLER, 11 STRAND, 
7 





SECOND-HAND. 


FROM £10 10s. 


LONDON. 











OU ' . J hh. une 21, 1873, 


Issue of 3,018 Ten per Cnt, SES Shares of £10 each, 


CADIZ WATERWORKS COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Share Capital.—£200,000, in 20,000 Ten per Cent. Preferred Shares of £10 each, Entitled in addition to par 
surplus profits after 10 per cent. has been paid on the Ordinary Shares. (‘The balance unissued, viz., 3, ane Shares. bein: 


Subscription. £150,000, in 15,000 Ordinary Shares of £10 each. Of which 14,917 are allocated. 








cipate in the 
g& Low otfered for 









PayMENT :—£1 per Share payable on Application. 


3 = ~~ Allotment. 
a _ Ist August, 1873. 
so o— “= Ist September, 1873 


£10 


Interest at the rate of 7 per cent. per annum will be paid during the completion of the Works (und 
1874), and to ensure the due payment of the same the sum of £21,621 12s Gd Consols has been invested in the names of 
Trustees, viz. :— 

WILLIAM HAWES, Esq., F.G.8., Chairman; JAMES BRUNLEES, Esq., M.LC.E.; HENRY W. CHISHOLM, I 

Such Interest will be paid quarterly, on Ist February, Ist May, Ist August, and Ist December. The next payment wi 
August next. 


i a 
l by Ist Jannary, 
under-mentioned 








DIRECTORS, 








TILLIAM HAWES, Esq,., F.G.S., 17 Montague Place, London, Chairman. SAMUEL SLATER, Esq., 364 Moorgate Strect, London, 
AMES BRUNLEES, Esq., M.LC.E. a ria Street, Westminster. SENOR DON J. G. GUTIERREZ, Cadi 
aE INRY W. CHISHOLM, Esq., 21 Hisoweod & square, London. SENOR DON A. A. JIMENEZ, Cadiz. 


3ANKERS—Messrs. ROBARTS, LUBBOCK and CO., 15 Lombard Street, E.C., London. 
Soticrrorns—Messrs. G. S. and Il. BRANDON, 15 Essex Street, Strand, W.C., London. 
EnGrncER—VALENTINE G. BELL, Esq., C.E., London. 
Avpirors—Messrs. CHATTERIS, NICHOLS, and CHATTE 
Brokers—Messrs. GEORGE BURNAND and CO., 69 Lombard Street, E.C., London. 
Secretrary—Mr. B. G. KINNEAR. 
rFIceEs—4 SKINNER’S PLACE, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C., LONDON. 





RIS, 1 Gresham Buildings, Basinghall Street, E.C., London 


n. 





The Directors of the Cadiz Waterworks Company, Limited, are prepared to The annual revenue will be appropriated to the payment of 10 per cent. Interest 
receive applications for 3,018 Ten per Cent. Preferred Shares of £10 each, being | on the 20,000 Preferred Shares (after paying the interest on £100,000 Debentures 
the balance unissued of the 20,000 Preferred Shares of the Company—the remainder estimated at £7,000 per annum), then to the formation of a Sinking Fund of 4 
(16,982 Shares) having already been subscribed for. per cent. on the amount of Preference Shares and Debentures for their redemption 

Cadiz, the Liverpool of Spain, and one of the principal ports of Europe, is | ®* Par. 
entirely without any proper Water Supply. All surplus revenue (after paying 10 per cent. Interest on the Ordinary Shares) 

All attempts to obtain Water in or near the Town by boring or sinking wells Will be divided pro rata between the Preferred and Ordinary Shares; and if the 
have entirely failed. estimate of income be male upon the basis of the ordinary average consumption of 

vs . “ - London, Paris, or Madrid, and other large towns, the estimated surplus revenue 
The Cisterns established under most of the houses for collecting and storing the | wij] be increased more than threefold. 
rain water, give only an uncertain supply of inferior quality, and are always dry 
in the hot season, when water is most wanted. The cost, too, of raising the Water 
to the upper stories of the houses is considerable, a man being kept in most houses 
especially for this purpose. 

The greater part of the Water used in Cadiz is proci 








Interest at the rate of £7 per cent, per annum on the Preferred Shares now for 
subscription will be payable on each instalment from the date of payment thereof 
uutil the Works are completed, 





red from the Springs of La The whole or any of the instalments may be paid in advance, in which case 
: . ‘ = ete “6 i ril “< » "OT ie 7 , 2 
Piedad, being brought by rail and by sea from Puerto Santa Maria in large barrels terest on the full amount paid will accrue from the date of payment. 
containing 550 litres each. ‘Chis water is sold to the Water-carriers at an average Failure to pay any instalment at the due date will render all previous payments 
rate of about 15 frances per cubic metre,and retailed by these at an average rate | Mable to forfeiture. 
of about 30 francs per metre, equal to 1d per gallon. In the event of no allotment being made to any applicant, the deposit paid will 
So great at times is the distress at Cadiz for wantof Wat “ that the Municipality be returned forthwith without deduction; and should a smaller number than that 
is forced to purchase Water and to make gratuitous distributions of the same to | applied for be allotted, the balance of sum deposited on application will be 
the poor of the town. applied towards payment of the amount due on allotment. 
rts of Europe and America The Articles of Association and Contract, and Notarial translations of the Con- 
of nearly 1,000,000 tons) — cessions, and also the Reports of the Chairman and Engiueer, can be seen at the 
ssex Street, Strand, W.C., London. 




















The vessels which start from Cadiz for the various 
(to the number of about 5.000 annually, with a ton 
are unable to get their water supplies at this port, aud are forced to put into other — offices of the Solicitors to the Company, 15 & 












ports for this purpose. Applic tations, which must be accompanied the remittance of £1 for each 
Two considerable towns, Puerto Real aud San Fernando, besides the Arsenal of | Shares applied for, must be mac n annexed Form, and forwarded to the 
La Carraca and a large suburban population at Cadiz, are in as great need of | Bankers of the Company, Messrs. Lubbock, and Co., 15 Lombard Street, 





water as Cadiz itself, aud lie on the direct ruute of the main service pipe inteuded — E.C., London, or tu the Secretary, at the Company's Office 
can be obtained from the Bankers 


for that City. >rospectut 

To supply this deficiency of water a Concession was obtained from the Mani of the Company, 4 
pality of Cadiz for bringing water from the S ngs of La Piedad to Cad zinp 3, 
with a sufficient pressure to sur ply the top storeys of the highest buildings in the 
town, and granting a monopoly for the of the town FOR KIOD OF 99 


years. A Caution money of 1, 000,000 Reals Spanish 3 per Cents. has been duly 


‘ial Forms of 
Brokers, and Solicitors, and fre 
Skiuner’s Place, Queen Victoria Street, E.C., J 








The Directors have still every reason to be satisfied with the excellence of the 
investment, and the prosecution of the undertiking j es them in their view 
that the estimated large reyenue will be mvre than realised.—By Order of the 















lodged for the performance of the Company's engagements. Joard, WM. HAWES, Chairman. 
intageous one, the rates being London, 20th June, 1873. B. G. KINNEAR, Secretary. 


The Tariff allowed by the Concession is a very adv: 
nearly three times as high as in Paris, London, and most large tow The > 
Mutficipality of Puerto Santa Maria have ceded all their Water Rights ar und the The following are the Contracts entered into by t 
antls required for the pt ses of the Works. . d : 
Lan sue For Gis parpess xs : Je i - : Ist. An Indenture made between Don Matais del Cacho of the one part, 
The Contractors, Messrs. Barnett and Gale, have progressed with the Works in and the Company of the other part, dated October 30, 1871. 
the most satisfactory manner, and there is no doubt that the entire Works will be . eo a : 1 the 2 a, . ae 
2 . = ‘ - 4 d j » » ure ad e ne Zut tv ol 50. siz 
completed and handed over to the Compaay before the end of the current year. nd. A like Iudenture dated t h day fared, 187 - 
s.8 , P . ‘ e » Company the one part. § Mess 
The Chairman personally visited the Works in the month of September last, and pis re ce a vy too ae he _ = oa e Be eeere & = 1873 wis 
. > , ar Fi aud ou n tue loth i June, 18.2. 
his report, addressed to the Board of Directors, fully bears out the high expecta- RE SRS OU C © ollcr part, ¢ A y of 7 


tions entertained of the favourable prospects of the Company. 
Issue of 3,018 Ten per Cent. Preferred Shares of £10 each, 


To illustrate the moderate expenditure proposed by this Company in the con- 











barnett 











struction of the entire Wor & comparison of population to be supplied with that Se eo aah ‘ Bae . 
of other important cities, ut for Cadiz, with a population to be supplied of (Being the Balance unissued of the 20,000 Pr 


at 133,000, as given in Mr, I s Report, the penditure will be about £53 10s r r SP r ro ’ , 
per head, which contrasts favourably with that of the uadermentioned eities:— = CADIZ WATERWORKS COMPANY, 









srred Shares) of the 









Popul ation £ LIMITED. 

London., ssereee 3,300,000, has expended about 4 per head. 

iverpool, . 800,000, _ 4 _ — . x 
alt ne 150/000 ; FORM OF APPLICATION. 

re or . ow, ’ —_ =—_ 
Halifax 100,000, — 5 _ To THE DIRECTORS OF THE CADIZ WATERWORKS COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Dundee.. 120,000, — > = Gentlemen, —Having paid to your Bankers the Deposit of £1 per Share, I hereby 

The following calculation of the Income to be derived from this outlay is based reque st that you will allot to me Teu per Cent. Preferred Shares of 





on a consumption of only 12 gallons per head per diem, or less than one-ha/fthe £10 each in The Cadiz Waterworks Company, Limited, and I hereby agree to 
daily consumption per head of London, Paris, Berlin, Madrid, and other large cities. accept such Shares, or any less number you may ajlot me, and to pay the further 
i j j ro I stalmeuts in accordance 1c Prospectus te 2th J 873 D 
The population to be supplied being about 135,000, and the rate allowed by the lustalmeuts in accord mee with the Proap ett da 1 20 a June, 1873, - . 
tariff being 3s 6d per 1,000 gallons to private consumers, and Is 9d per 1,000 gal-  ®¥thorise you to place iny name on the Kegister of Shareholders for Shares allotte 

























lons to the Municipality (162 cubic metres of water per diem being allowed to the |‘ Me: ae 
Municipality gratuitously), the Gross Revenue may be taken at ... £62,800 0 0 severed dy Of verse 
Deduct working expenses, estimated at 33d per 
1,000 gallons on the total supply of 582,540,000 
gallons ... on om ‘ £7,889 0 0 Sein upation 
And setting aside 10 per eent. { Reserve Fund sip aaa 
and Renewal of Works... ine ye sian 5491 0 0 sear . 
——_—— 13.580 0 0 (Addition to be filled up if the applicaut wishes to pay in full.) 
- oa I desire to pay up the balance payable in respect of my Subscription in one pay- 
Leaving an estimated Net Annual Revenue of ... £49,420 0 0  yent, receiving interest at the rate of £7 per cent. per annum on the full amount, 


This calculation being based on less than one-half of the ordinary average con- as mentioned in the Prospectus 
sumption of water. Signature .. 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
sTEEL PENS. 


ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
soLD BY WORLD. 


—~ ‘THE USE OF THE 


GLENFIELD STARCH 


Always Secures 
slight of the Laundress, 
= The Admiration of the Beholder, 

And the Comfort of the Wearer. 


TOTICE of REMOVAL.—TIDMAN’S 
} SEA SALT.—TIDMAN 

gonounce their REMOVAL from Wormwood Street to 
91 WILSON STREET, FINSBURY, 

where all communications should be addressed. 
IDMAN’S SEA SALT, extracted from 
the “ foaming billows,” has been analysed by Dr. 
Hassall and other eminent chemists, who strongly re- 
commend it as very superior to the rock and other 
galts previously used. It is the only efficient substitute 
for sea-bathing —Tidman and Son, removed from 


Wormwood Street to 21, Wilson Street, Finsbury, , 


London, E.C. 

= 
IDMAN’S SEA SALT, for producing 

areal sea bath in yourown room. May be used 

warm, tepid, or cold. Five ounces should be added to 

each gallon of water.—Sold by Chemists and Druggists, 

in bags and boxes of 71b., 14ib., 281b., 56lb., and 1 ewt. 

Beware of imitations. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT, 
produces astonishing effects in cases of debility, 
lassitude, &c. It invigorates more effectively and natu- 
rally than any other remedy. 
by all chemists and druggists. N.B.—Particalarly see 
fhat each packet bears our trade mark. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT supplies the 

very want of the age, presenting to every one 

the pleasures of sea bathing without the necessity of 

a residence on the coast. 

galt may always be obtained at the Argyll Baths, Argyll 
Place, Regent Street, and 5 New Broad Street, City. 


TPIDMAN'S SEA SALT is not merely a 

healthful luxury, but has produced really won- 
derful effects in many cases of glandular swellings, 
cheumatic affections, neuralgia, sprained joints, &c.— 





and SON beg to | 


London, E.C., | 


used daily, | 


Sold in bags and boxes | 


Baths prepared with this | 


UNVILLE and CO., Belfast, are the 
largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
Old Irish Whisky is recommended by the medical pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. Supplied in 
| casks and cases for home use or exportation. Quota- 
tions on application to Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., 
Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London 
Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 


| INAHAN’S.LL.WHISKY. 
This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 
is the very P 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the tinest Cognac Brandy. Note the red 
seal, pink label, and cork branded 
“ KINAHAN’S . LL WHISKY.” 
Wholesale Depot, 20 Great Titchfleld Street, Oxford 
Street, W. 


| gegen CHAMPAGNE; Dry, 
_ Medium, and Rich, 548 per dozen, 29s per dozen 
pints. A perfectly genuine, naturally sparkling Wine, 
from Ingelheim, on the Rhine, equal to first-quality 
Champagne. This Wine was first introduced by 
Messrs. FEARON, and sold as MOUSSIRENDER 
RHEINWEIN; but as this name has been extensively 
used by other firms for low-priced Wines, they have 
now adopted the more distinctive title of INGELHEIM 
| CHAMPAGNE. The Trade Mark is registered, and 
each label bears the Signature of the Importers. 
H. B. FEARON and SON, 
Holborn Viaduct, E.C.; 
145 New Bond Street, W., London; 
and Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


G PARKLING DINNER 





ALE. 


w™ YOUNGER and CO. Established 1749. _ 


pes PALE ALE, — 


\ M. YOUNGER and CO. Established 1749. 


E DINBURGH ALE, 
4 


V M. YOUNGER and CO. 
| Established 1749. Breweries: Edinburgh. 
London Stores: Belvedere Road, S.E. Liverpool 


| Office: 51 South John Street. 








| gee kaha gh ner tnerd NETTING, 
‘4 =the cheapest and most durable, 1d per square 
yard, or in quantities of 250, 500, or 1,000 yards, 


ists i druggists. Beware of imitations. 
Sold by chemists anc ggists ure of imi ations | carriage free. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT, used daily, 
immensely benefits weakly infants, strengthen- 

ing the limbs, developing the muscles, and invigorat- 
ing the whole system. It greatly assists in forming a 


| EDGINGTON'S CRICKET and GARDEN TENTS are | 


the prettiest. 
EDGINGTON’'S MARQUEES for hire are the most 
handsome and capacious. 


sound constitution.—Sold by chemists and druggists. | EDGINGTON’S RICK CLOTHS for 68 years have 


Beware of imitations. 


PIDMAN’S SEA SALT should be used 


in every nursery. Its wonderful strengthening 


powers are there exhibited in the most striking man- 


ner. For very young children the bath should be 
tepid. Sold in bags and boxes by chemists and 
druggists. N.B.—Particularly see that each package 
bears our trade-mark. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT is superior to 
any other preparation in the world, as by the 
process employed in its manufacture all the medicinal 
and invigorating properties of sea water, eliminated 
in other cases by the ordinary operations of refining 
and purifying, are retained in full activity. 
IDMAN’S SEA SALT effectually 
relieves tender feet. 
night and morning with a solution prepared by dis- 
solving five or six ounces of the salt in a gallon of cold 
water. Sold by chemists and druggists. Beware of 
imitations—Tidman and Son, 21 Wilson 
Finsbury, London, E.C. 





Street, 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT.—When 
purchasing this celebrated article, assure your- 
self of its verity by seeing that every package bears 
our well-known trade mark—a bag, on which are the 


words, * Tidman’s Sea Salt."—Tidman and Son, 21 | 


Wilson Street, Finsbury, London, E.C. 
LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 

e SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
end SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
Ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mis- 
lead the public.—92 Wigmure Street, Cavendish Square 
(ate 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 
Trinity Street, London, S.E. 
ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
I The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed, “Elizabeth Lazenby.” 
[MPERFEC T DIGESTION 

and ASSIMILATION. 

SAVORY and MOORE'S PANCREATIC EMUL- 
SION and PANCREATINE are the most potent 
remedial agents. They are the only remedies yet 
known for effecting the digestion of Cod Liver Oil, and 
preventing nausea, while they also efficiently supply 
the place of the oil when rejected by the stomach. 

















They should be bathed | 


maintained their celebrity as the best. 
TIFFANY, SCRIM, CANVAS, and every other kind 
of NETTING. 
| A quantity of good second-hand GOVERNMENT 
TENTS for sale, cheap. 
Sample of material free on application. 
| Beparticular—FREDERICK EDGINGTON and CO., 
52 (only) Old Kent Road, London, S.E. 
OTHING IMPOSSIBLE. — AGUA 
AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 
tine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL 
and CO. have at length, with the aid of one of the most 
eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- 
derful liquid. It is now offered to the public in a more 
concentrated form and at a lower price. 
Sold in bottles, 3s each. 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 
OHN GOSNELL & CO.’s CHERRY 
e TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects 
the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing frag- 
rance to the breath. Price 1s 6d per pot. 
To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 





INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 


The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have ap- 
proved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants. 

DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
Street, London; and of all other Chemists throughout 
the world. 


OUT and RHEUMATISM. — The 


excruciating pain of Gout or Rheumatism is 





brated 
PILLS 
They require no restraint of diet or confinement 
during their use, and are certain to prevent the disease 
attacking any vital part. 
| Sold by all medicine vendors, at Is 14d and 2s $d 
per box; or obtained through any Chemist. 


medicine, BLAIR'S GOUT and RHEUMATIC 


| aacaiptininnteeteng 
LOSS of HAIR, &c., 
Patronized by the Royal Family, Nobility, and Faculty. 


R. TERRY, of 304 Regent Street, 
M 


London, is daily in attendance as above. All 


defects of the hair, casual baldness, or grey hair, can | 


| happily be remedied by Mr. Terry's treatment, the 


These facts are now attested by the published records | effectual simplicity of which has been generally ap- 


of numerous medical men, extracts from which accom- 
Pany each bottle, price from 2s to 21s. 
SAVORY & MOORE, 143 New Bond Street, London, 
and all Chemists. 
Note.—Name and trade mark on each bottle, 


| proved during the last 17 years. 

| The PILO POWDER, for the removal of superflaous 

hair, post free, 43. : 
permanently eradicating the roots of superfluous hairs, 
21s per bottle, carriage paid, 


| quickly relieved and cured in a few days by that cele- | 
! 


The DEPILATORY LOTION, for 


'"F.HE ADVERTISERS, having 
} to purchase a paying COLLIERY in South 
| Wales, on very favourable terms, wish a few GENTLE- 
| MEN to JOIN them. They propose to form a private 
company, partly in shares, partly debentures, each of 
which will pay very large interest.—Address, “ Col- 
liery,” care of DAVIES and CO., Advertising Agents, 
| Finch Lane, Cornhill. 
ELAWARE and HUDSON CANAL 
COMPANY SIX PER CENT. DEBENTURES 
of 1875.—Notice is hereby given that the COUPONS 
due Ist July next, on the Loan of £690,000 issued 
through Messrs. Gilead A. Smith and Co., will be 
PATD by the Imperial Bank (Limited), No. 6 Lothbury, 
on and after that date. Coupons mast be left one 
clear day for examination. 


| FYHCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world. 
GEORGE WILLIAM LOVELL, . 
JOHN J. BROOMBIELD, t Secretaries. 


BANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847, 
RAFTS ISSUED upon Adelaide and 
the principal towns in South Australia. Bills 

negotiated and collected; money received on deposit. 
For terms, apply at the Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, 
| E.c, WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 
| TO INVESTORS, 
| Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually, 
AVINGTON and PENNINGTON’S 
4 MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS, con- 
| taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an 
ennmeration of Safe [nvestments paying from 10 to 20 
per cent. 
LAVINGTON and PENNINGTON, 3 
| Exchange Buildings, London, EC. 





Royal 





— ROR FIRE and LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE SOCIETIES, 
| 52 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 
Fire Insurances on Brick-Built Dwelling-Houses 
effected at ls 6d for £100, Ou Furniture therein at 23 
for £100. 
| Annuities granted for each £100 to persons aged 60, 
| £10 per annum; to persons aged 70, £14 33 2d per 
} annum. 
| Policy notes issued payable to bearer, by which 
| persons under 32 years of age may, by one payment of 
; the sum of from £4 to £5, assure for £10, with the 
privilege of withdrawing the whole sum paid with 3 per 
cent, interest, as from a savings’ bank, at any time. 

For the usual Forms of Life Assurance, Prospec- 
tuses, &c., apply to 

EBENEZER CLARKE, F.SS., Secretary. 
Agents wanted in unrepresented districts. 


OSS OF LIFE OR LIMB, 
with the consequent LOSS of TIME and MONEY, 
CAUSED BY 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
PROVIDED FOR BY A POLICY OF THE 
| RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCECOMPANY 
| An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s Insures £1,000 at 
| Death, or an Allowance at the rate of £6 per week for 
Injary. 
£725,000 HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
ONE out of every Twelve Annual Policyholders 
becoming a Claimant EACH YEAR. 
For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
i Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 
64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET, LONDON, 
| WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


XOVERNMENT STOCK INVESI- 
MENT COMPANY, LIMITED, 
| 33 CORNHILL, E.C. 


CAPITAL—ONE MILLION. 
First Issue, £500,000. 

















| 
The Capital and Deposits received by this Company 
| are invested in Government Stocks and Guarauteed 
| Securities, which are quarterly inspectel by the 
| Auditors, who certify as to correctness and adver- 
tise their Certificate, thereby giving the most unques- 
tionable security. 
NEW DEPOSIT FEATURE. 
| Deposit Notes issued under the Seal of the Company 
| for terms of Three and Five Years, with Cheques or 
Coupons attached for half-yearly Interest of 
54 per cent. per annum for 5 years 
5 ips q 


_ —3 = 
| Deposits with one month's notice of withdrawal :— 
§ per cent. below the current Bank rate for three 

months, the current Bank rate for six months, and 
5 per cent. for twelve months. 
Advances made on deposit of British, Foreign, and 
Colonial Government Stocks. 
A. W. RAY, Manager. 


URE AERATED WATERS. 
ELLIS'S RUTHIN WATERS. 
| Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lemonade, Lithia; and for 
Govt, Lithia and Potass. 
| Corks branded “R. ELLIS and SON, Ruthin,” and 
every label bears their trade mark. Sold everywhere, 
| and Wholesale of R. ELLs and Son, Ruthin, North 
Wales. London Agents :—W. Best and Sons, Hen- 
rietta Street, Cavendish Square. 
| FJCE SAFES and WENHAM LAKE 
ICE.—The WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY'S 
celebrated ICE (in Town or Country), lee Water 
| Pitchers, Ice Butter Dishes, Ice Cream Machines, 
PRIZE MEDAL and NEW DUPLEX REFRIGERA- 
! ‘TORS, fitted with water tanks and filters, and all mo- 
dern improvements, can be obtained only at the sole 
oftice, The Wenham Lake Ice Company, 125 Strand, 
) London (Corner of Sayoy Street) Illustrated lists free. 
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| cent. on their shares but of the year’s profits before 
any of the other shares participate. 


THE 
ALEXAN DRA PALACE As a guide to intending shareholders, the following 


statement is given of the actual and estimated charges 





COM PAN Y on income which alone will take precedence over the CONTENTS. 
(LIMITED) proposed issue :— a | 1, “A PRINCESS OF THULE.” By William Black, Author 
)- | Interest on £105,000 Mortgage . say £4.987 | of “The Strange Adventures of a Phaeton,” 





Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 and 1867. | Interest on Debentures (£345,000) . ccs’ | Chaps. 10-12, r 
Issue of £150,000 Six per Cent. First Preference | Working Expenses (after careful estimate) .,. 60,000 | ‘DANIEL O'CONNELL.” By John Ball. 
Shares of £10 each, with rights of nomination to life —— ? ainsi oe AND BUNYAN.” 
issions, and participation in ultimate profits. . ' 2,237 | 4. “A RUN TO VIENNA AND PssTH. 
os pri ri. ys a nlication es 10s on While the probable annual income, having reference | 5. “My TIME AND WHAT I'vE Done wits Ir.” By F 
£1 per goog ~ the 15 a Ooter tg cs t £9 108 a | to already ascertained results, would amount to, say, Cc. Burnand. Chaps. 13-16. ° 
——*, £3 10s pod £2 ‘ nbbiece h isch =. iL 1874, * | £150,000, thus leaving an income of upwards of £65,000 | 6. “ MANZONI.” By Miss Phillimore. 
the 1nth Jeuuary, sud £2 10s on the 15th April, 57% to meet the £9,000 required for the dividend on the | 7. “ MEDICAL REFORM. By Professor John Young, 
, 








no 

















Interest will commence from the respective days of | proposed new issue. Glasgow University. 
payment, but any applicant desirous of paying in full! ~ [¢ is the intention of the Directors to commence the MACMILLAN and Co., London 
may do so in advance at any of the above dates, work of reconstruction immediately; and it is fully}; ——— > . 
ee | believed that in the course of twelve months from the JHE THE . seep 
DIRECTORS. present time the building will be completed, In the as I yey al REV IEW: 
HENRY GRUNING, Esq., Chairman, 88 Adelaide Road, | meantime, the Park is to be opened daily to the public, | Charl ‘ Beard. B A ‘Sabi 1 9, tand Life. Edited 
Haverstock Hill, N.W. and the outdoor entertainments, as from time to time | ?Y a een ey ore eee nto duarterly, price 2s 6d, 
CHARLES THOMAS LUCAS, Esq., 5 Great George Stroet, | advertised, will be held in the grounds and in various | sae pee XLIL—JULY, 1873. 
Westminster. | spacious buildings erected in them, 1, A Group OF FRENCH FRIENDS. I. By Charleg 
JAMeEs GoopsoN, Esq., Hill House, Carshalton, Surrey. | Applications for shares will be received by the Broker | | Beard, BA. 
CHARLES MAGNAY, Esq, The Terrace, Richmond, | and Bankers of the Company. In the event of no | *- THE CHALD-EAN ACCOT NT OF THE DELUGE, AND Its 
Surrey. allotment being made, the amount paid will be returned RELATION TO THE OLD TESTAMENT, By A. 
MIcHAEL JosePpH Power, Esq., Stafford Terrace, | in full. Should a less number of shares be allotted Sayce, M.A. 
Phillimore Gardens, W. than are applied for, the amount paid will, so far as | 3 ELIGION IN THE HANDS OF LITERARY LayYuex, 
Tuomas Lucas, Esq., Kensington Palace Gardens, W. | required, be applied towards the payment due on | By John Hamilton Thom. 
BANKERS — eee ape 4. Ma. Davanons’s Lire OF ERASMUS. By C. Kegan 
— CLAY, BEVAN. TRITTON TELLS ie utending shareholders can inspect the Memorandum ‘aul, M.A. : 
Memes, Banc AS PS ear ELLS, and Co., and Articles of Assoziation at the offices of the Solici- 5. LECHLER S W een By M. Creighton, M.A. 
BROKER _ of - Company, at any time within the usual | 6. = EB AFTER DeatH. IL By Frances Power 
- a ” . jusiness hours, . 
W. C. QuILTER, Esq., 164 Tokenhouse Yard, E.C. | prospectuses and forms of application for shares can | 7. PUBLIC SNTARY EDUCATION IN ENGLAND: 
AUDITOR. | be had at the head offices of the Company, Muswell Hill, | WHAT ARE PAYING FOR. By J. Allangon 
WILLIAM CrosBIE, Esq., 3 Moorgate Street, E.C. N., and Nos. Land 2 Great Winchester-Street Buildings, Picton, M.A. 
SOLICITORS. Great Winchester Street, E.C.; at Messrs. Burclay, | 8. SUMMARY OF ECCLESIASTICAL EVENTS, 
Messrs. DAWES and Sons, 9 Angel Court, Throgmorton | Bevan, Tritton, Twells, and Co., the Bankers of the WILLIAMS and NorGAre, London and Edinburgh 
Street, E.C. | Company ; and at the offices of the Broker and Solicitors | — rs S ieee. x G 
SECRETARY—THOMAS DIXON, Esq. | of the Company. NEW ILLUSTRATED COLONIAL PAPER. 


|} Land 2 Great Winchester-Street Buildings . " * 
| g3, . iia 
London, E.C., June 18, 1873. Just published, No. L, price 6d, the 


——| , USTRALASIAN SKETCHER wrra 


MANAGER—GILBERT RICHARD REDGRAVE, Esq. 


| 

















The present capital of the Company consists of— | TOyPpT 7 PNT | £” Pen AND Pencit. This Journal is issu 
Loan on first mortgage of the whole of the a . | N O I L I i E RN the proprietors of the Me/bourne Arqusand ucirdlane 
property at 4 per CeNnt......2..c.cercserereccssses £105,00 asa > TAN a Th” and will arrive in this country every mont 
Debentures repayable in March, 1876, bear- ASSURAN CE COM PAN Y 9 | Australian mail. It is intended to Mewar 3D, 
ing interest at 5 per cent.. “ « 845,000 | FOR FIRE AND LIFE ASSURANCE turesque phases of Colonial public and social life, 
Six per cent. preference sk " , SRE RAE OT: Rica ott cgi natural scenery, new buildings, works of art and in- 
fully paid up........0-000 200,000 CAPITAL, TwO MILLIONS STERLING. dustrial enterprise, Portraits of distinguished Coloniste, 
Ordinary shares of 350,000 SAD | and other pictorial features calculated to interest not 
se HEAD OFFICES. | only the people of every part of Australia, but also 
£1,000,000 | Aberdeen: 3 King Street. London: 1 Moorgate Street. | their friends in the old country. The literary portion 
The Directors now offer £150,000 £6 per Cent. First | BRANCHES. | of the paper will include a Chronicle of the Month's 
Preference Shares (under the Company's powers about | BetFAst—7 Donegal Square North. | News, Local Stories, and Biographic and Descriptive 
to be created), which will rank in all respects imme- | DuBLIN—30 Lower Sackville Street. Sketches. 
diately after the First Mortgage and Debentures, and | DuNDEE—2 Cowgate. _The illustrations in No. I. consist of Portraits of 
in priority to the present Preference Shares. After | EpinsurGH—20 St. Andrew Square. | Sir G. F. Bowen, the new Governor of Victoria, and 
the holders of the £200,000 £6 per Cent. Preference | GLASGOW—19 St. Vincent Place. Lady Bowen; Mr. F. S. Dutton, Agent-General of 
Shares have received their dividend thereon, and a | Liverpoor—5 Tithebarn Street. | South Australia; the Winning Crew of the Inter- 
dividend of six per cent. per annum has been paid on | MANCHESTER—52 Spring Gardens, (corner of King St.) | Colonial Gig Race; Six engravings illustrative of the 
the Ordinary Shares, the holder of the £150,000 First | MELBOURNE—105 Collins Street West. | processes of Meat Preserving; the new Steamer 
Preference Shares will be entitled to participate pro Se a Otway; Tooley Bue, a crossing place on the Murray; 


the Queensland Annexe; Cormorants’ Nests; Cere- 
mony of Swearing-in New Governor of Victoria; 
Thumb-nail Sketches at Street-corners; the Inter. 
colonial Race on the Yarra, 





ratfi with the holders of the existing Ordinary Shares, The THIRTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL GENERAL | 
and any which may hereafter be created, in the MEETING of this Company was held within their 
whole of the surplus profits; and original allottees of House in Aberdeen, on Friday, the 13th June, 1873. 
this issue will be entitled upon each ten shares to the | when, after receiving and adopting he Divectors’ 











right of nomination to one free admission for life, pro- Report, it was unanimously resolved to declare a | _ Office: 26 Cornhill (entrance Change Alley). Price 
vided the right be exercised at any time prior to the Dividend at the rate of 12 per cout free of Income | 74, including postage; or 7s 6d, annual subscription 
time fixed for the payment of the final call. ! Tax, making, with the amount already paid, a total , for 13 copies, prepaid. 
| distribution of 20 per cent. for the year 1872. “ , TRPRPILYVY PREVIERW. 
PROSPECTUS. | The following is an abstract of the Report sub-| "FYHE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
In addition to the Palace and Park, consisting of | mitted:— 
200 acres, the Company are also the freeholders of | FIRE DEPARTMENT. | ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in the FORTH- 


about 300 acres of building land, surrounding the The progress which the Directors have for so many | COMING NUMBER of the above Periodical must be 
Park, which command high prices and ground rents, | years been able to report in this Department, showed | forwarded to the Publisher by the 5th, and Bills by the 
and the value of which must necessarily be largely | no sign of abatement during 1872, the Premiums | 7th July. 


increased so soon as the building is reopened. This is | amounting to £270,427 Sd, against £236,458 6s 4d in JOHN MurRAY, Albemarle Street. 
a feature of the greatest importance in connection | 1871. ee eee ee a 
with the present issue of shares, inasmuch as the The Losses for the year—it is still more satisfactory J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier 


Directors confidently anticipate that by means of the | to note—were considerably below the average, and and Outiliter, 114 to 120 Regent Street, and 22 
building land the mortgage and debenture debt will, | amounted to only £133,249 10s 4d, or less than 50 per | Anoa,? : a ae : J “4 
i : F yee * ; ; ; y. é > 9 than oY per | Cornhill, London. Branch Establishments at Man- 

in course of time, be extinguished, or atany ratelargely | cent. of the Premiums received. [The ratio of Losses | chester. Liverpool, and Birmingham 
reduced, the — of which will ~~ that the present | to Premiums upon the Company's whole business since —e* ae eee al ; 

issue of shares will become virtually a first charge on | jts establishment now stands at 61-29 per cent. > ,ONT yy ry 
the whole of the Company's assets. The total expenses of management } a tae O R . G EN L E M E N.—H. J. 
Up to the present time (as is well known) the Com- | Commission and every other charge) remain about the _ NICOLL'S TRAV ELLING, TOU RIST, and 
pany has consisted of only a few proprietors, who have | same as in the previous year, the ratio being 27°63 per CRUISING SUITS, from Three Guineas; Shower- 
2 proof Tweed Overcoats, from 20s; Summer Llama 


personally found the funds necessary to complete the | cent, a; , se; Sun a 
Dust Coats, from 10s 6d; Tweed Negligé and Boating 














against 27°8 per cent. in 1871. 


magnificent structure which has within the last few The result of the yeat's operations is, that the { Nn U 5 . 
days been destroyed by fire. Reserve Fund of this Department has been increased Jackets, from 15s (x ; in Melton cloths from 21s. 
The great success which attended the enterprise | from £167,949 17s 7d to £230,406 7s 4d. 9 paaaene pean 
since the formal opening on the 24th May last fully ‘ LIFE DEPARTMENT +" OR BOYS.—H. J. NICOLLS 


justified the belief that nothing more than careful and 
active management was required to enable the pro- 
prietors to more than realise the high expectations 
they had formed of its yalue as a commercial specula- 


The number of Lives upon which new Assurances ? SEASONABLE NOVELTIES in SUITS and 
were granted during the year amounted to 466. DRESSE: —W ashing Suits of Regatta : cloth, from 
The aggregate sum thereby assured to £339,347; and | 10s 6d; of Serge and Drill Materials, from 15s 6d. 
The Annual Premiums thereon to £10,209 8s 4d. Knickerbocker Suits, in Sammer Angola Cloths, from 








tion. . . | The Claims amounted to £67,356 12s 11d (of which 21s. Light Tweed Overcoats from 4s; ditto, Melton, 
bar A a. ay — a ae been ag the sad | ¢973 6s 7d was for Endowments), after payment of | from 21s. 
catastrophe which has reduced to ruins the structure A oe Agger ngge Re ene . — 
- ms ; which, and all other outgoings, the funds of this > ye “4 9 
iniats me h canits +h s 2 ‘ : , ya : LS. a 
upon which so much capital and to which so much department were increased hy the sum of £75,657 78 4d. OR LADIES.—Il. J. NICOLL’S 


anxious consideration had been devoted, the public SUPERIOR RIDING HABITS, from Three to 


The sum of £4,801 6d was received for the sale of 


would before long have been desirous of participating Annuities Eight Guineas; Pantaloons, 31s 6d; Riding Hats, 
in the scheme which, until it had proved itself un- | ~ } ——_———_——_ trimmed. from 21s; Waterproof Tweed Cloaks, from 
equivocally a success, it was the intention of the pro- LONDON BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 21s; Ditto, Costumes, from 31s 6d; Light Llama Dust 
prietors to have kept in their own hands. | Chairman—WILLIAM MILLER, Es Cloaks; the New Polonaise Jackets; the Ladies’ 
It can be well understood, however, that the pro- ag hs tse sine aaa ar Oi Driving Coats; the Walking Habit Dress; the Ladies’ 
 oothaacas gaits 2 ‘ : rd | once j Deputy Chairman—DuNCAN JAMes Kay, Esq. —! F- . Jae 
prietors, even with the knowledge which experience | we Waterproof * Dreadnought " Ulster Coats ; with other 


GEORGE G. ANDERSON, Esq. 





has given them of the probability of ultimate success, Fashionable Novelties for the Season. 


are unwilling to incur the whole additional outlay PHILIP CURRIE, Esq. erAnT TS . 
which the reconstruction of the building will entail, EDWARD HENRY GREEN, Esq. H. J. NICOLL'S Addresses in London age ns - 
if it can be avoided; and in this emergency, and feel- HENRY JAMES LubBOCK, Esq. 120 Regent Street, and 22 Cornhill. : Branch ——-. 
ing that it must be the wish of the public at large that HARVEY RANKING, Esq. lishments: at Manchester, 10 Mosley oo beg St a 
the Palace shall be rebuilt, the Directors have, with Winutas Moune Boss, Esq. pool, 50 Bold Street; and Birmingham, 39 New Stree 
the sanction of the proprietors, resolved to further JOHN STEWART, Esq. | ee a cae a ane STr Ae ER ETS? x 
increase the capital S he extent of £150,000 (to be WILLIAM WALKINSHAW, Esq. I | OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT & PILLS 
placed in the names of trustees, and devoted exclu- Fire DEPARTMENT—E. H. MANNERING, Manager. J —HEALTH LOST and FOUND.—These well- 
sively to the rebuilding), which, with the amount to be | Lire DEPARTMENT—JAS. VALENTINE, Assist.-Actuary. | known meritorious medicaments make those who 
received from the insurance companies, will, it is General Manager and Actuary—A. P. FLETCHER possess them and attend to their directions for use, 
" ¢ . : a masters of their health in all seasons alike. In 


estimated, suffice to rebuild and equip the Palace in 
a style in every respect equal, if not superior, to that 
which has just been so calamitously destroyed, and 


Copies of the Report, with the whole Accounts of variable and relaxing weather they are especially 
the Company for the Year 1872, may be obtained from | serviceable in maintaining nervous vigour, and in 





provide for necessary incidental charges. any of the Branch Offices or Agencies. defending the frame against ill consequences from 

With a view, however, to postpone any benefit the | - dampness and heat. If the first symptoms receive 
present proprietors may derive from the additional | AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, | attention and judicious treatment, not only will future 
money capital thus to be brought in, they have decided Established 1807, (For LIVEes ONLY.) danger be averted, but old ailments will give way 


to give the present issue a preference over the whole 7 | and better health will be attained than was enjoyed 
of the existing share capital; and the shares now id PALL MALL, LOBOS. | before illness. No treatment for safety and certainty 
offered will therefore rank in priority to all present | A Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000. | of success may be so confidently relied upon, as that 
and future share capital, whether preference or ordi-| Expenses of management under 3 per cent. | discovered by Professor Holloway, whose Pills and 


nary, the holders being entitled to a dividend of 6 per | GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. | Ointment always restore the sufferer. 
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BOOKS FOR THE SEASON. 


“Tho HARVEST of a QUIET EYE.” 


Leisure Thoughts for Busy Lives. With numerous 
Engravings by Noet Humpnreys, HARRISON 
Weir, and other Eminent Artists. 8vo, 6s 6d, 
cloth elegant, gilt edges. 
«J never saw anything more gracefully or rightly 
gone—more harmoniously pleasant in text and illus- 
tration." —Mr. Ruskin. 


RANDOM TRUTHS in COMMON THINGS. 


Occasional Papers from My Study Chair. By the 
Author of “The Harvest of a Quiet Eye.” &e. 
With numerous Illustrations by Eminent Artists. 
Imperial 16mo, 7s, cloth elegant, gilt edges. 

“Jt seems even better than the last."—Mr. Ruskin. 


Rewiciovs TRACT SOCIETY, 56 Paternoster Row, and 
164 Piccadilly. 
> . | 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 
MARION and CO., 22 and 23 Soho Square. 
Photographs arranged and bound. 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
In 3 vols, imp. Svo, £1 11s 6d. A New Edition (now 
ready) of 
R. ADAM CLARKE'’S COMMEN- 
TARY. Condensed by the Rev. Rosert 
Newron YOUNG. | 
London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 





Just published, price 2s 6d. 

ACTS, NOT FAIRY TALES; Brief | 
Notes on Mr. Matthew Arnold's “ Literature and 

Dogma.” By HENRY DUNN. | 

SIMPEIN, MARSHALL, and Co., Stationers’ Hall Court. | 





Now ready, 1 vol. demy 8vo, price 7s 6d. 
COLLOQUY on the UTILITARIAN 
THEORY of MORALS presented in Mr. W. E. 
BH Lecky’'s “ History of European Morals from Augustus | 
to Charlemagne.” By HENRY BLECKLY, Esq. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 
Warrington: PERCIVAL PEARSE. 


| 


Now ready, post Svo, 6s. 

HE TONGUE NOT ESSENTIAL to | 
SPEECH. with Illustrations of the Power of 

Speech in the African Confessurs. By the Hon. | 

EDWARD TWISLETON. 

Joun Murray, Albemarie Street. 

| 

| 





Just published, 8vo, price 1s. 

HE DARWINIAN THEORY and 

the LAW of the MIGRATION of ORGANISMS. 
Translated from the German of Moritz Wagner, | 
Honorary Professor at the Ludwig Maximilian Uni- | 
versity of Munich, and Member Extraordinary of the 
Royal Bavarian Academy of Sciences. By James L. 
LaIrD, Assistant-Conservator of Forests, Punjab. | 

London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing 
Cross, 8. W. | 


Ninth Edition, revised and enlarged, crown ‘Bvo, 18; 
by post, Is 1d. | 
R. KENNION’S OBSERVATIONS 
on the MINERAL SPRINGS of HARROGATE, | 
By ADAM BEALEY, M A., M.D. Cantab., Fellow of the 
Royal College of Physicians of London. 
London: J. & A. CourcHILL. Harrogate : THOMAS 








HOLLINS. | 
Just published, crown 8vo, neatly bound in cloth, 
price 3s 6d. 

HILIP’S HANDY ATLAS of the} 


COUNTIES of ENGLAND. a Series of Forty 
Maps, showing the Physical Features, Towns, Villages, | 
Railways, Roads, &c. With a Railway Map of Eng- 
land; forminga useful Guide for the Angler, Sportsman, | 
or Tourist. , 

London: GEORGE PHILIP and Son, 32 Fleet Street ; 
and all Booksellers. | 
Just published, price 5s 6d. 

ALLISTA; a Sketch of the Third 

Century. By the Very Rev. J. H. NEwMAN, 
D.D. New Edition. 

London: Burns, OATES, and Co., 17 and 18 Portman 
Street, W.; and 63 Paternoster Row, E.C. 








Just published, price 1s 6d. 
ONASTIC and CONVENTUAL 
INSTITUTIONS. Their Legal Position, Pro- | 
perty, and Disabilities. By Hugo J. Youna, B.A., | 
Barrister-at-Law. | 
London: Burns, OATES, and Co.,17 and 18 Portman | 
Street, W.; and 63 Paternoster Row, E.O. | 








Just published, demy 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. | 
TONEHENGE: Viewed by the Light | 

kK.) of Ancient History and Modern Observation. 

By the Rev. L. GipLey, M.A., Chaplain of the Hospital | 

of St. Nicholas, Salisbury, and Translator of “ Bede's 

Ecclesiastical History.” 

Salisbury: Brown and Co. London: SIMPKIN and Co 


Loxpon LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s 
Square, London.—Founded 1841. | 
PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WA LES. | 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. | 
This Library contains 85,000 volumes of Ancient and | 
‘odern Literature, in various languages. | 
Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2. with entrance fee of | 

allowed Fifteen volumes are 

in to country and ten to town members. Read- 
-Toom open from Ten‘to half-past Six. } 
tus on application. | 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian 
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| Mathilde. 


| THE SPEAKER'S COMMENTARY. 


| 
Now ready, medium 8vo, 16s. 


‘The THIRD VOLUME of the COMMENTARY of the HOLY 


BIBLE; ExrLaNaTORY and Critical. By BISHOPS and CLERGY of the ANGLICAN CHURCH. 











































CONTENTS :— 
Kinas IL, CaHronicies, Ezra, NEHEMIAH, EstHER—By Canon RAWLINSON. 





Volumes already Published :— 
8yo, 30s. Vou. I.—Tae Historicat Books. 
JosHUA—Canon Espin 
Jupees, Ruth, SAMvEL—Bishop of 
Wells. 
Krixes L—Cauon Rawlinson. 


Vou. L—THE PENTATEUCH. Vol. L, 20s. 


GENESIS—Bishop of Ely. 

Exopus—Canon Cook and Rev. Samuel Clark. 
Leviticus—Rey. Samuel Clark. 
NumMBers—Canon Espin and Rey. J. F. Thrupp. 
DgevTERONOMY—Canon Espin. 


Bath aud 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Stroct. 





| LORD BYRON’S LIFE AND WORKS. 


(COPYRIGHT EDITION.) 


Now ready, with Portraits and Illustrations, 2 vols. royal 8vo, 15s, cloth. 


The PROSE and POETICAL WORKS of Lord BYRON. 


Collected and Arranged with Notes by Scott, Jeffery, Wilson, Gifford, Crabbe, Heber, Lockhart, &., &, 
With NOTICES of his LIFE. By THOMAS MOORE, Author of “ Lalla Rookh,” &c. 


Also, 8 vols., 24mo, price One Guinea, 


The POCKET EDITION of the POETICAL WORKS of 


Lord BYRON. Bound and complete in a Case. 
“Tt would be difficult to select a more suitable or acceptable gift for presentation. Each volume is beauti- 
fully printed and tastefully bound, and enclosed in a handsome and portable case."—Couwrt Journal. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ MEMORIES OF FRENCH PALACES.”’ 


ILLUSTRIOUS WOMEN OF FRANCE. 
By Mrs. CHALLICE. 


In post 8vo, cloth extra, with Portraits, price 10s 6d. 


Bonaparte—Duchess 


CONTENTS.—Madame Tallien—Empress Josephine—Queen Hortense—Caroline 
Eugénie—Princess 


d'Angouléme—Duchess de Berri—Queen Marie Amé¢lie—Duchess d'Orleans—Empress 


London: BRADBURY, AGNEW, and CO., 10 Bouverie Street, E.C. 





Just published, printed on toned paper, square 12mo, 3s 6d, cloth. 
THE STORY OF OUR FATHER’S LOVE, 
TOLD TO CHILDREN. 
By MARK EVANS. 
Being a New and Enlarged Edition of THEOLOGY for CHILDREN. 


EXTRACTS FROM NOTICKeS OF THE First EDITION. 
“ The book throughout is expressed with admirable | tainly no less likely to touch their hearts and help 
simplicity and force: we have seen nothing of the | them to a better appreciation of the grand eternal 
kind that we have liked better, and it really fillsa | verities of the Christian religion.’ — Noncon- 


great want.”—Spectator, Dec. 7. 

“It is a book far above the common run of religious 
books for children, and written by a cultivated man 
who knows distinctly what he means, and knows also 
how to say it plainly." —Guardian. 

“ His aim is to make clear to a child's comprehen- 
sion the message of the Gospel...... Of the method 
which the author has pursued in attempting to realise 
his object, we can speak in the highest terms...... Full 
of careful analysis and tender appeal; and while 
eminently calculated to interest children, it is cer- 


Sormist, 


* We have nothing but the warmest and sincerest 
commendation for this admirable litle work. We 
wish it a wide circulation.”—Literary World. 

“The author has presented, in most simple and 
familiar language, the deepest mysteries of revelation 


| and the sweetest promises of God. Notwithstanding 
| the extreme simplicity of these pages, we fancy that 


there are many children of an older growth who will 
heartily thank Mark Evans for his sweet, holy, gentle 
words.”—JBritish Quarterly Review. 





By the same Author, shortly to be published, 


GREAT TRUTHS FOR LITTLE CHILDREN, 


Told in Question and Answer. 
London: H. SOTHERAN and CO., 136 Strand, W.C., and 10 Little Tower Street, E.C. 





Now ready, a RE-ISSUE, Six Double Volumes, cloth, with upwards of 1,200 Engravings on Wood, 























price £1 1s, postage 2s 4d. 


THE MUSEUM OF SCIENCE AND ART. 


Edited by DIONYSIUS LARDNER, D.C.L., 






Formerly Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in University College, London. 


“The most valuable contribution ever made to the scientific instruction in every class of society."—Sir 


DAVID BREWSTER, 


London: LOCKWOOD and CO., 7 Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 





This day is published. 


A TRUE 


ORIGINALLY PUBLISHED IN 


REFORM E R. 


*“BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE.” 


Three vols. post octavo, price 25s 6d, cloth. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S NEW WORKS. | 





The STORY of HIS LOVE; 


CORRESPONDENCE and JOURNALS of 
during the FIRST REPUBLIC, 1793-1804, 
TRANSLATOR of “ The Man of the People.” 


half as delightful."—A ¢henwum. 


A MONTH at GASTEIN 


Tyrol. In crown 8vo, with 21 Illustrations, price ¢ 


A POPULAR 


MAZE.” Py Mrs. HExry Woop, Author ‘The 


The 


In 1 yol. demy Svo, 


by his Son, BENJAMIN Rusu. 


Ss 


EDITIO. V of 


Channings," “&e. In crown S8vo, with an Illustration, 6s. 


COURT of LONDON from 
By Ricuarp Rusu, United States’ Minister in London mig - that Period. 
564 pp., 16s. 


or, Footfalls in 
WITHIN 


Vert week. 


1819 fo 1825. 


NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


MADE in HEAVEN: a Sovel. 


The NEW MAGDALEN. 


“The Woman in White.” 2 vols. 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


(Next week, 


By Wilkie Collins, Author of, 


Ill. 


TOO SOON: a Study of a Girl’s 


3 vols. 


S. Macquor, Author of “Patty.” 


Heart. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 


being the EARLY | Boss tu 
ANDRE MARIE AMPERE with his FAMILY CIRCLE ‘To and From Constantinople, By 


From the French, with a Brief Notice of his Life, wie 
1 vol. 8vo, 12s 6a, 


“This charming book has been read with delight by everyone into whose hands it hasfallen. Few novels are 


the | 


Edited, with Occasional Notes, 


By Katharine 





NOTICE.—The HOLIDAY NUMBER of 


LONDON 


SOCTIET Y, 


Edited by FLORENCE MARRYAT, 


Containing Three Double-page and numerous other Illustrations, by Eminent Artists, will be published | 
immediately. Price 


One Shilling. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Strect. 











Shortly, SECOND EDITION. 
CRACROFT’S INVESTMENT TRACTS. 


AMERICAN RAILWAYS AS INVESTMENTS. 


By ROBERT GIFFEN. 


London : 


EDWARD STANFORD, Charing Cross. 





Shortly, price 


One Shilling. 


CRACROFT’S TRUSTEE’S GUIDE. 


A Synopsis of the so ers of Investment usually given to Trustees, with practical Directions for the Guidance | 
P < i r 


Trustees, and Classitied Lists of See 


urities suitable for Trust Investments, 


By BERNARD CRACROFT. 


London: 


EDWARD STANFORD, Charing Cross. 








DIVIDENDS 10 T 


FOR SAFE AND PROFI 


Read SHARP’S 
(JUNE NUMBER 


It contains Safe Investments in English and Fo 
Gas, Dock, Insurance, Banks, Mine Shares, 
also Market Prices and Dividends, &c. 


TABLE 


INVESTMENT CIRCULAR 
NOW READY, 
reign Railways, Debenture Stocks, Telegraphs, Water Works, 
Foreign Loans, Bonds, &c., American and Colonial Stocks, &c., 


PER CENT. 


TMENTS, 


0 20 
INVES 
(Post free). 


12 PAGES.) 


CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, INVESTORS, TRUSTEES, 


Will find the above Investment Circular a safe, valuable, and reliable Guide. 


Messrs. SHARP and 
( Established 1852.) 


CO., Stock and 


Share 
BANKERS—London and Westminster, Lothbury, London, E.C. 


Brokers, 33 Poultry, London, EC, 








SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 

7 CHANDELIERS 
TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 4 5 ( age RD STR 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufacto and Show 
Broad Street. (ESTABL nun D 1807.) 


DE ATH of BARON. LIE BIG. 


ESPECTFUL NOTICE is given by 
W LIEBIG'S EXTRACT of MEAT ( pwned 
(Limited), that the Guarantee Certificate « enuine- 
ness of Quality, signed hitherto by Baron Liebig and 
Professor Max von Pettenkofer, will in future, in 
accordance with Baron Liebig’s own directions made 
many years ago, be signed by his Colleague, Professor 
Max von Pettenkofer, the eminent Chymist, and by 
Hermann von Liebig, son of Baron Liebig, who has 
been acting as his special assistant in the Analysis of 
the Company's Extract. Thus the excellence of the 
well known standard quality of Liebig Company's 
Extract of Meat will continue absolutely unaltered. 











I EA AND F E R RR INS’ sealed 
4 (The * WORCESTERSHIRE.” 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs * The only Good Sauce.” 
Improve s the appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
Ask for LEA and PERRINS'’ SAUCE 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the world. 


EALTHY DIGESTION.— 
j Nothing is so important to the human frame 
as healthy digestive organs, and when they are 
impaired, the popular and professional remedy is 
MORSON’S PEPSINE. 

Sold as Wine, in bottles, from 3s; Lozenges, in 
boxes, from 2s 6d; Globules, in bottles, from 2s; and 
as Powder, in 1-o0z. bottles, at 5s each, by all Chemists, 
and the Manufacturers, 

THOMAS MORSON and SON, 124 _—-o ee Row, 
V.C., London, See name on label. 


tr 
13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 


HURST AND BLACKETT’s 
NEW WORKS. 


Hvupert E. H. JERNING HAM, Author of “ L 
; ci ife 
French Chateau.” 8yo, with Illustrations, isi ” 


‘Histor y of Two Queens: Catharine 


ANNE BOLEYN 


| of ARAGON and 
the | HerwortH Dixox. SECOND EDITION yo Vole 


I. and IL, 8vo, 30s, 


“This clever and original work is a valuable 
tribution to English history."—Dai/y News, seh 


Recollections of a Page at the 





| ty Tof LOUISXVIL E dited from the French 
| yy CHAR Lorre M. YonGer, Author of “The Hej 

| of Redclyffe.” Svo, 14s. ‘ es 
|} “This is one of those few hooks which ous ght to 


be welecnne to all rts of readers.”—Zvaiminer, 


The Lion and the Elephant. By 
ANDERSSON, Author of * Lake Ngami,” A 


E ‘nat by [, LLoyp, Author of “ Field § 
¢ ports of 
the North,” &e. 1 vol. 8vo, with Illustrations, 15a, 


Life of Moscheles, with Selections 
hs Wore. 9 vole, with Portcks abe taemma™ 


From the Thames to the Tamar: 
. L raapg ron the South Coast. By the Rey. A, G 

| ESTRANGE. 8vo, with Illustrations, 15s, 

| Fy re usant, readable book.”—Spectator. 


| 
| 
| 


THE NEW NOVELS, 
Penruddocke. By Hamilton 


Aibr, Author of * Rita,’ &e. 3 vols. 
“We do not know when we have been more fas- 
cinated than we have been by this very clever novel, 
It is the most original we have met with in the present 


season,” —Jessenger’. 
Willing to Die. By J. Sheridan 
Uncle Silas,” &c, 3 vols, 


L& FANU, Author of * 
“There is not a dull page in this book. Sir Harry 
Rokestone is an inimitable portrait. A keener appre- 
ciation of character has seldom been manifested."~ 


John Bull. 

‘Oliver Beaumont and Lord 
| LATIMER. By Lady EMILy | = ates Author 
| of * The Disvipline of Life.” 3 vols. 
| “Lady Emily Ponsonby has in this work added 
| another wreath to her literary crown.”—Court Journal 


‘May. By Mrs. Oliphant, Author 


| 
| of “Chronicles of C urlingford, &e. 3 vols, 
“One of the best novels of the year."—Atheneum, 


Lost for Gold. By Katharine 


KING, Author of * The Queen of the Regiment.” 
“Miss King gis s octet novel is much better written 
than her first."—ASp or. 


Lilian’ S Penance. By the Author 


“Recommended to Merey,” &c. [Next week. 








| Seventh Ri lition, just | pad is! hak greatly Enlarged and 
| Improved, 1s; free for 14 stamps; Llustrated. 
MIE STOM. ACH and its ‘I'RIALS. 
| CONTENTS —Nutt ition, Indigestion, Dyspepsia, 
and its causes. ainuful Dyspepsia or pain after eating, 
| Weakness of the Stomach.—Sickness and Vomiting, 
Epilepsy, Fits. Spasms of the Heart.—Sud len Deaths. 
—How Wind on the Stomach causes Palpitation and 
| Mistaken Heart Disease. The Alimentary Cure.— 
Piles. Treatment by a new and suc scessful mode. 
| With valuable Prescriptions —Rheumatism and Gout. 
| Their Dangers, Prevention, and Cure.—How to Pre- 
| vent Heart Disease —Nervous complaints. Nervous 
| Depression. [rritability, and Sleeplessness, and their 
Cure.—Sick Headache and its Cure.—Sore Throat and 
| its Cure—Consumption: its Cause. The only true 
treatment. How to prevent the seeds of consumption 
from forming. Vital E nergy. How to convert @ 
delicate child into a strong one.—The True Chest Pro- 
Coughs, Colds, “and their Cure.—Valuable 





| tector. 
Hints on Constipation.—Advice to would-be Suicides. 
Nature's Laws. Rules for Life. Appendix. Invalid 
Cookery, &c. To Heals of Families. A New Cure for 
Whooping-cough without internal medicine. A Safe 
Cure for Ringworm.—Unsightly Blemishes. Pimples 


With Prescriptions. 


on the Face and their Cure. es 
Diarrheea—The above 


Raw Meat Jelly in Chronic 1 
t complete and most reliable 


treatise forms the mos 
manual of health that has yet been published. 

Extract ef a letter from the Ven. Blythe Hurst, 
vicar of Collierly, than whom there is no clergyman 
better known or more respected in the diocese of 
Durham, on account of h s urbanity and eminence as 
a scholar :—"L — ‘arefully read over your treatise, 


and from sad experience, endorse every word of it. 
For some time neon us, my stomach retained very 
little fod. Iwas really starving in the midst of plenty. 
Your discovery has saved my life. Ican now digest 
my food with ease. I owe you a debt of gratitude I 
shall never be able to disc harge.’ 

Dr. Edwardes, Dartford, writes:—“ Your treatise 
| contains sound, practical common-sense, an element 
which is not alw found pervading the pages of 
medical works. I wish you every pos-fble success in 
your efforts for medical progress ant d enlightenment. 

‘The brochure is well worth perusal.”"—Newcastle 
aily Chronicle. 
on ‘The title of the work scarcely gives an idea of the 
odued subjects treated in it. It is remarkably free 
from empiric aud is certainly cheap at a shilling.” 
| —NVorthern Review. 








| J. C. Exo, Groat Market, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
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Third Edition, enlarged, crown S8vo, 5s. 
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WHAT IT IS, WITAT IT DOES, 
Re-written to pre 
FREDERICK WARNE and CO., 


», with Original INustrations, cloth 


LOUDON’S 


In large crown Sv< 


AMATEUR GARDENE 
BEING A MONTHLY GUIDE AS 
WELL AS WHAT SHOULD BE 
Almost entirely Rev 

Edited by WILLIAM ROBINSON, 


DONE IN 


“Amateur gardeners will find in th’s work 
they could have near them.”—Gardener. 
FREDERICK WARNE and ¢ 


AND HOW IT IS MANAGED. 
‘nt date by a CITY-MAN. 


TO WHAT SHOULD BE 
«1 to the present Date and 
one of the best books of reference 


‘.. Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 
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Sept. Bengal Parry, J 





Apply at the Dej partme 
India, at this Offic e. 
M. HORNIDG 


F.LS. 





PAINLESS 


DENTISTRY. 


HE 


Council, previously to Dece 
Provisions of the Regimenta 





Madras |Philipps, Major J. 


ut of the Official Ag 
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Date of Re-| Presi- | | 
: . | 
Critical E xaminat ion of the Intermediate State of the Dead—Th Mutual mittance. | dency. Estate. | To whom Payable. | Amount. 
Or, & -— » of the Departel—Their Knowledge of Mundane Affairs— a — | —_--—- 
Ret at fon — Parga: -—The Deseent of Christ into Hell— 1858, July |Bengal |Bogle, George sesseesseeeees HAMtP ..cccccoscococcesescece £129 
“Pret eaching to the its in Prison "—Banishment of the 1859. Nov. |Madras /Babington, W. R.. ‘ ‘ire Babingt« mn. 08 0 
~ Devils into the I vless Pit—The Millenniam— 1864. Mar. |Bengal sordien, Mrs. Il. . ‘Mrs. A. ©. Anderson 078 
The Resur ‘tion of the Dead—The Casting IStt. July Madras 1, Major W. . 4, L. Fitzmeaurice..... 77 10 10 
of Deathand Heil iuto the Lake of Fire — 1864. Aug. |Bengal fs Bi, ssseeseescess . Mary Batty’... 513 3 
The General Judgment, and the Final 1867, April) Ditto ... Brierly, Serjt. John, . Mrs. M Brierly... 1613 0 
Destiny all +4 wukind ; 1868. May |Dirto ...!Boulton, Lieut. Ae . J. Boulton and BSthers . 3.0 8 
‘ . 1869. Mar. | Ditto ...; Buclton, P. H.C. . . Col. W. Barlton. 11510 
With an Exposition of some of the most Difficult Passages in | 1870. July Ditto ... Brewitt, William , . Miss E. L, Brewi 29 3 
the Bible. a New Tra aslation of 1 Peter iii. 19, and ea nny Madr is Cundy, Lieut. B, i JJ. Co Cundy....cse 113 2 
irre efragable Proofs that the Present World was a ond a Chisholm, G@. W é f is doc mpnee 9 mother x > ; ; 
» SO] 0 .. J UNISHO aft ce ° KAleath and anc I sce 
Not the Scene of the Atonement. 1851. Dec. | Bombay! Davison, Lieut A. w+ R. Davise +* | 0 8 8 
—_— ‘ 1870. Mar. |Bengal | Denise, Lieut-‘‘ol. a G. i and E, r 812 2 
‘TAP > > » " = 
By the Rev. GEORGE B ARTLE, D.D., D.( LL, 1872 Feb Madras Day, Lient-Col. ..,Seanlon & o 0 and others | 18 7 6 
Princips! of Freshfleld College, Liverpool. 1864, Nov. |Bengal |Eckford, R. .. . General Eckford : : & 
. : 1866, Aug. |Diito ... Evans, Capt. TH. .| Major Evans ... 6 6 0 
«Weare constrained toadmire Dr. B rtle's acateness in argument and the extent Is7v. July | Bombay) | vali irdes, Capt 'B } M. Edwardes, 1216 8 
of his erudition." —Zock. fengal (FE B ows J. and C. Warwick .. 15 L 
; . theory."=<P9css anid St. James's Chronicle. Ditto ...( W. Gerard, deees i831 0 
“The true theory."—Press and 5 sis Ditto ...\Grey, L HH. Hutton v0 460 
— (meee. ¥ . » | Ditto ... Hale, C ‘ 3307~«S 
LONDON: LONG MANS and CO., PATERNOSTER ROW. 1866, July |Ditto ..., Hoche, A. O.... ..| Mrs. Hoche .......06 iu 8 
. Dee. | Ditto ...) He ath, J.B . Mrs. M. A, Heath 5 5 3 
—————————— i Di e seer ry Oo fe 
NOTICE.—Now ready, the SIXTH EDITION of sid Sanaiing [Harp es . Lifeboat Ricsoletion’ | 513 7 
. . May Ditto ented, F. Th..cossccecsancssees His Exect | 12 9 
HOw TO 1872. Dec. |Bombay| Henderson, W. 1.3. ...... W. E. B, Henderson 9 3 
seo rr - > r 358, 1861 | 
DRESS ON £15 A YEAR AS A LADY. Bengal |Limrick, Mrs, M.....0..0... Mrs. Rogers and others ...| 26 15 10 
Pv a LADY. M idri as |Leader, Major W. Mrs. Fennell and auother! 10 2 8 
ws dieters > Bengal |Lamb, Dr. (........ AD, Tamed cccscccceeses on 
Price One Shilling, boards; or post free, 14 stamps. 57. June |Ditto ,,.| Mitchell, Isabella, ‘James Mitchell . 
“The counsels given in this little volume are sensible, homely, and free from 1858, Sov eee wae aoe eee « . an Syer .... 
1 ; : . Oe itto .... McEgan, W. B....... Ck, or 
tian "Daily Nets. |Di cosnees ‘ 
prejudice." —Daily Ditto ...!Maling, Lieut-Col. C. Brimall .. 
FREDERICK WARNE and ©O., Bedford Street, Covent Garden, Ditto .... Maedonald, Sir J. . D. Nisbett .. 
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: June Ditto ... Perkins Lieut. H. R. Perkins and others.,.... 
’ > rr r . . 
THE MONE Y MARKET: Nov. |Ditto ... Paterson, Cap: W. Anderson and others 
«Richardson and Co...... 


ohn Henry O. Parry. 





70. Mar. Ditto .,. Renny, Col. R. .. J. and G, Cockbt R ¢ 
eatens ts Sinan thiatia 870, July [Bombay Richardson, a. ‘J. & Matthew Richardson | 6 19 10 
sedford Street, Covent Garden, 866. May |Bengal Smith, Com. | Mrs. M. E. Fortandothers|) 8 8 9 
——— | 1867. July [Ditto .../Shum, W. J JMrs. BR. H. Snell ccc] 7 8 7 
gilt, 7s 6; post free, 8s. 1870. Feb. |Bombay Serle, Lies. Om J. Gortrick ....... | 310 

: 1872. Oct. Bengal Sydenham, py ssovseseeeee| W. Yandle and 
. , | downe ......000. 0 
1867. Dee. Ditto ... Thompson, J. B. .... Walter Betts 7 
are ‘ aE >. | 1862. Sept. Ditto ... Wilson, Brigadier M. C, Wilson 5 
vS CA LEN DA I: 1863. Mar. |Ditto ...| Wright, Mrs. E. W. Walker 1 
DB AVOIDED AS | 1869. Nov. | Ditto .,.| Wilson, George Mrs. M. Wile: 3 8 
A GARDEN EACH MONTH. 1871. Aug. Ditto .., Waters, 'T. P.. Mrs. E. P. Waters. 519 1 
1858, Mar. Bombay Young, POND ccccctictvennnn Jeremiah Young ....00000.) 33 5 7 


rent to the A iministrators- Gen eral of 


~ators-General of Ind’a. 
INDIA OFFICE, rr 31, 1873. 
SUMS, remitted by the several 
ul of India to the Secretary of State for India in 
mber 31, _— for Payment, in accordance with the 
1 Debts’ Act, 1863, remain U NCOLAIMED :— 


il Agent to the Administ 

































> ‘ ‘ : > — —_ LL _ ———— 
M E S S R Se G A B R I E L, Date of Remitt ince Presidency. | Estate. | Amount. 
(ESTABLISHED 1815,) . February ... Bengal ...... Surgess, Serjt. H.. | £4017 8 
. June .» Madras ,,,.../Condy, Major 7 se | 1615 7 
¢ T a] 7 7 N 70. May..... . Bengal .| Hughes, Sub-Conductor J. 1015 411 
7 2 L U D G A T I iH I L L, C I T Y, hemes 2 Dite . lkaute. "Lieut. F ‘ ie 137 
: Ditto , . Richards, Capt. Ww. J. 616 6 
AND 2. August .. Ditto . ./Ramsay, Cornet J. A. ..... 6 7 «T 
ie aa i aati r , July 7 «Ditto , . Smyth, Sub-Conduetor J. 2312 4 
56 HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, .. Ditto ....0... Warden, Colonel R. P. 86 5 8 





Apply a at the De par tment 





(THEIR ONLY ADDRESSES,) 
2 India, at this OMice, 
WHERE THE NITROUS OXYDE GAS IS ADMINISTERED DAILY. M. 


HORNIDGE, Official Agent to the A 





of the Official Agen tt to o the A Iministrator: 3- -General of 


dministrators-General of India. 





WARRANTED.—The 


UTLERY, 
TABLE CUTLERY 


most varied assortment of 





in the world, all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM 8. 
BURTON'S. 

Tal Des- !Crvrs. 

The Blades are all of the “, Sert. |per pr 





finest Steel. 
d. s. dis. d. 
34-inch ivory handles ..,...perdoz. 19 . 15 . 
3} ditto balance ditto . ave) 20 ) 















33 ditto, ditto .....0...06 24 8 

33 ditto fine ivory ditto 7 28 w . 
4 ditto extra large ditto... 10) a0 1 6 
4 ditto finest African ivor $5 6 15 

Ditto, with silver ferules ... i a we. 
Ditto, with silvered blades 2.) 19 6 
Nickel electro-silyered hand!e 2 19 7 6 


ILLIAM S. BURTON, 


General Furnishing Ironmonger, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince ot W ales, sends a Catalogue, 
Containing upwards of 850 Lllustrations of his uopri 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 3( 
large Show Rooms, post free.—39 Oxford Street, W 
1, 14, 2,3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5.«6 Perry's Place ; 
and 1 Newman Yard, London, W. T he cost of deliver- 
ing goods to the most distant parts of the United 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. WiLLIAM S. BURTON 
Will always undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 









DEL IGHTFUL and LASTING 
Fs FRAGRANCE, with a Del cate and Clear Com- 
plexion, by using the celebrated * UN 4 r ED SE RVICE” 
SOAP TABLETS, 4d and 6d each, anufactured by 
J.C. and J. FIELD, Upper To Lambeth. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
THITE’'S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, 80 often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches 
below the hips being sent to the Maaufacturer. 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piceadilly, London, 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 3ls 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. 

Post-oflice orders to be made payable to Jolin White, 
Post-oftice, Piccadilly. 


NEW PATENT. 
JLASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&ec., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS 
SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and 
inexpensive, and are drawn on like au ordinary stock- 
ing. Price 4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each; postage free. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 
London. 


ere LIFE PILLS.—Let any 

person take two or three of these Pills occasion- 
ally. They at once remove all dangerous obstructions 
without pain or inconvenience, and produce the state 
most to be desired—* 4 sound mind in a sound body.” 


| Sold by all Chemists, 


\ ROSSE AND BLACKWELHEL, 

Purveyors to the Queen, SOHO SQUARE, 
LONDON rect attention to the following Articles, 
which may be obtained of all Grocers and Italian Ware- 
housemen :— 


JURE PICKLES in MALT VINEGAR, 





© — AIN WHITE'S ORLENTAL PICKLE, Curry 

J Paste and Curry Powder. 

lage OT CHUTNEY.—Prepared by W. H. Jones 
and Co., Tirhoot. 

—- JELLIES in Pint and Quart Bottles. 


joys JELLIES, and ORANGE MARMALADE 
e warranted made from Fresh Fruit and with Re- 
fined Sugar only. 

‘eames SOUPS in Pint and Quart Tins. 


MRS. S A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT w in cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
ALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
iIN Hair thickened, 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 


Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
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In the Press, crown 8yo, with a Map. . TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS 
BIARRITZ AND THE BASQUE COUNTRIES. —— 
By Count HENRY RUSSELL, OLD ROME and NEW ITALY. By Emitio Casreta, 
Member of the Geographical and Geological Societies of France, of the Alpine | Translated by Mrs. ARTHUR ARNOLD. In 1 vol. 8vo. 7 
Club, and Société Ramond, Author of “ Pau and the Pyrenees,” &c., &. | 
——————— | MUSICAL RECOLLECTIONS of the LAST HALF 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross, S.W. CENTURY. 2 vols. 8vo. . - 
, TE ——— “ And music shall untune the sky."—DaypbEN and HANDEL. 
THE ENGLISH LAKES. 








[You ready, 








/ UNORTHODOX LONDON ; or, Phases of Religious 


With Nine Maps, fcap. 8vo, cloth, 6s. Life in the Metropolis. By the Rev. ©. MAvkics Davies, D.D. 1 vol, 8yo, 


JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GUIDE TO THE (Wow renty 
ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. FOREIGN BIOGRAPHIES. By Wittram McCatt, 


In 2 vols. v : 
CONTENTS.—Introduction—How to Spend a Flying Visit to the Lakes—A ‘ [Vou ready, 
Fourteen Davs’ Pedestrian Tour—Charges for Conveyances, Ponies, and Guides— ah Wh ¢ 7 7 
Heights of Mountains, Lakes, Tarns, and Passes—Local Names, Meteorology, | COURT and SOCIAL (LIFE : o FRANCE under 
Geology, and Botany. NAPOLEON the . By the late FELIX HITEHURST, In2 vols. 8¥o 
WINDERMERE—LANGDALE—GRASMERE— CONISTON — KESWICK—BUTTERMERE— Vou ready, 


WASTWASTER, and ULLSWATER SECTIONS: containing full Information and | The SHUTTLECOCK Pp APE RS - a Book for an ll 
4 4 4 We ri ¢ le 
LY 


Instructions respecting Walks, Drives, Boating, Ascents, Excursions, &c. 
*,* The Sections relating to KESWICK and WINDERMERE (inc!uding LANGDALE) | Hour. By J. ASHBY STERRY. 1 vol. crown 8yo. 
are also published separately, with Maps. price Is 6d each. 


“Th st perfect guide-book that we ever saw...... Complete iu every respect.” | 
eo vicinal ct TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS. 


| 
“This is an admirable hand-book......The care which Mr. Jenkinson has ex- | 


0 read 





pended on the work is remarkable. It would seem that whenever a doubt could | 7 YOVEL by Mrs. | ELL 
‘be solved by a walk of fifty or a hundred miles, he has not hesitated to take it...... | . P NEW NOVEI ae. J. H. RIDDELL. 
The result of his labour is apparent on every page. The general arrangement of The EARL’S PROMISE. By Mrs. J. H. Ripper L 
the volume is admirable; the maps are good; but perhaps the most striking | Author of “George Geith,” “ City and Suburb,” “ Too Much Alone,” “The Rs 
feature of the book—a feature, indeed, which distinguishes it from almost all other | for Wealth,” “Far Above Rubies,” “ Home, Sweet Home!” * A Juife's ‘plage 


guides—is the clear and careful manner in which the traveller is directed over &e.. &e 3 vols F Show 
mountain-paths and sheep-tracks, through lonely valleys, and across desolate | &e., &. In3 vols. [ Shortly, 
moors,”"—Pall Mall Gazette. } par 2 q , 

“Contains a number of maps on the large scale of one inch to the mile......A more | LONDON S HEART. By B. L. Fars EON, Author of 
useful companion for a ramble over a pathless country it would be difficult to | “Grif,” “Joshua Marvel,” “Blade o’ Grass,” and “Bread and Cheese ang 
provide.”"—J//ustrated London News. Kisses.” In 3 vols. [Now ready, 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross, S.W. | ROBE RT ORD’S ATONEM ENT. By the Author 
7 





of ‘ Nellie’s Memories,” “ Barbara Heathcote's Trial,” &., &¢. In 3 vols, 
[Now ready. 


TO TOURISTS. 

In a few days, a New Edition, gratis on application, or per post for penny stamp. A PAIR of BLUE EYES. By the Author of * Under 
’ ) | the Greenwood Tree,” “ Desperate Remedies,” &ce. In3 vols. [Nor read 

STANFORD'S TOURISTS CATALOGUE, The RINGWOODS of RINGWOOD. By Menrvyy 

Containing a List. irrespective of Publisher, of all the best Guide-books and + = af if ALERVYN 


Maps suitable for the British and Continental Traveller, with Index Maps to the | MERRITON. 3 vols, [Vow ready 


Government Surveys of England, France, and Switzerland, | 
| NELLY DYNISFORD: a New Novel. 3 vols. 


BER AP AT RRE 2 |OLIVIA’S LOVERS : a New Novel. 3 vols. 

DIAGRAMS OF NATURAL HISTORY. | [Vou ready, 

Price of each, folded in book-form, 48; or mounted on roller and varnished, 6s. | HOME, SWEET HOME ! By Mrs. J. H. RipveLt, 
DIAGRAMS OF NATURAL HISTORY. | Author of “ George Geith,” “Too Much Alone,” “City and Suburb,” &e. In 


[Now ready. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross, S. W. 





These diagrams, compiled by the eminent scientifle men whose names are appended. y VK he F > 7 
are drawn with the strictest regard to nature, and engraved in the best style of art. A NEW BOOK by E. DYNE FENTON. 


The series consists of eleven subjects, each arranged so that it may be mounted in | WY F’ N “RS y NE INTON 
one sheet, or be divided into four sections and folded in the form of a book, thus EVE'S DAUGHTERS. M By E. Dy <- Fex TON, Author 
rendering them available either for class exercises or individual study. of “ Sorties from Gib.,” “ Military Men I Have Met,” &c. In 1 vol. [Vor ready. 


1. CHARACTERISTIC BRITISH FOSSILS. By J. W. TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Streot, Strand. 


Lowry, F.R.G.S, Exhibits nearly 600 of the more prominent forms found in | 


British strata. 9 
2. CHARAOTERIOTIC BRITISH TERTIARY FOSSILS. ‘M UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
y 


. W. Lowry, F.R.G.S. This diagram illustrates upwards of 800 | aaa 


specimens of the Tertiary Formation. NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS.—NOTI CE 
3. FOSSIL CRUSTACEA. By J. W. Salter, A.LS.,| AAR tt tig er nb , 
PGS und H Woonwann. F.G8. FES. Censteting of abdet 50 Iter. | All the BEST NEW BOOKS are in circulation at 


trations of the Orders and Sub-Orders, and showing their range inGeo-| MU DIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
ogical time. | extmsemememamn 
4. The VEGETABLE KINGDOM. By A. Henfrey. | First-Class Subscription: ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


Arranged according to the Natural System, each Order being illustrated | = SOCIETIES Srv r > 
by numerous examples. BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


5. MOLLUSCA—the ORDERS and FAMILIES of. By 


Dr. WoopwarpD. Represented in six classes; illustrated by over 400 





Prospectuses postage free on application. 
| 





examples. CHEAP BOOKS. 
6. MYRIAPODA, ARACHNIDA, CRUSTACEA, SEE MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE FOR JUNE. 
ANNELIDA, and ENTOZOA. By ApAM WHITE and Dr. Barrp. The | New Edition, now ready, postage free on application. 


tribes represented are illustrated by upwards of 180 examples. ‘ - : : , ‘ 
* s | The New Edition of the CLEARANCE CATALOGUE contains a very large an 
7. ag ay ae aie. Contains nearly 250 | varied Selection of POPULAR BOOKS at the lowest current prices. 
; P | *,* All the Books in Circulation, or on Sale, at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 
FISHES. By P.H.Gosse. Showing over 130 of the | ay also be obtained, with the least possible delay, by all Subscribers to MUDIE'S 
most conspicuous types, arranged in their Orders and Families. LIBRARY, JOHN DALTON STREET, MANCHESTER. 


8. 
9: REPTILIA and AMPHIBIA. By Drs. Bell and Baird. | 
no 











Coutatas 196 Sguses of the principal typical forme, | MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET 
10. BIRDS. By George Gray. Contains drawings of 236 | CITY OFFICE—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
of the leading illustrative specimens. 
11. MAMMALIA. By Dr. Baird. Exhibits 145 of the On July 1 will be published, in crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 
chief illustrations, selected from the several Orders. Se SCHOOL and CHILDREN’S BIBLE, for USE in 
» PS EI ae “am SCHOOLS and FAMILIES. Prepared and Arranged by the Rev. W. 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross, S.W. | Rogers, M.A., Prebendary of St. Paul's, Chaplain-in-Ordinary to the Queen, and 
Se eee PS oss | Rector of St. Botolph, Bishopsgate. 
WITH THE SANCTION OF THE REGISTRAR-GENERAL. | The intention of this volume is to present in substantial integrity the contents of 
. . - jae e | the books of the Old and New Testament, only such portions of the Text being 
Just published, royal S8vo, cloth, lettered, 5s; paper covers, 4s. | omitted as are unsuitable for the purposes proposed. The Editor feels the re- 
L H EN F 1 1 | sponsibility of the task he has, with the aid of several eminent Biblical scholars, 
DIGEST OF THE ENG Is C SUS 0 87 | attempted, but believes that the plan, which after deep consideration has —_ 
COMPILED FROM THE OFFICIAL RETURNS, | adopted, will tend to an increased and more intelligent knowledge of the Sacre 


pom Volume. 

Edited by JAMES LEWIS (of the Registrar-General’s Department, Somerset | 

House). : . ° x Y T : 

, eat ' - - er | IWHE NEW BANK in Piccadilly.—See the BUILDER of THIS 

Wetieated hy permission ee See. Pee, ond Connell of tie | l WEEK (4d, or by post 44d), for View—Illustrations of a Wooden House 

asa ig : | for Norway—Barnard’s Castle, with plan—Eastern Art and its Value—The 

“Contains everything on the subject that most people will desire to know, in a | Trades Guild Movement—New Schools—‘he Leicester Competition— Notes on 

rm at once cheap, easy of reference, and convenient to handle."—7Zimes. | Form, &c.—1 York-street, W.C., and all newsmen. 

“ We feel confident that Mr. Lewis's labours will be highly appreciated, and that | _ 

poet lh et hm A glad to resort to this excellent digest for the statistics of | pss PARCEL POST. Under Authority from the 
** Will be found exceedingly handy and useful."—Daily News. POSTMASTER-GENERAL OF INDIA. 

Parcels not exceeding fifty pounds in weight and 2 ft. x 1 ft. x 1 ft. in size, and 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 














“ The information is just what is required.”—Zancet. 


“ An excellent book of reference."—Ashenwum, . | £20im value, are conveyed by the PENINSULAR AND ORIRNTAL COMPANY from 
“A volume of whose value and importance it is almost unnecessary to speak.”"— | London to any Post Town in India, at a uniform charge of 1s 4d per lb. Full 
Echo. | particulars on application at 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross, 8.W. | 122 LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 
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N LOW, MARSTON, AND 00.’S NEW WORKS. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. | 


Preparing for Publication early in July. UNTROD DEN PEAKS and UNFREQUE NTED 


One Volume demy &vo, with Maps and Illustrations. 
esha i . VALLEYS: a Midsummer Ramble among the Dolomites. By AMELIA B. 


THE THRESHOLD OF THE UNKNOWN REGION. | Epwakps. With a Map and numerous Lilustrations engraved on W 
By CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, C.B, F.RS., from Sketches by the Author. Medium 8vo, price 2ls. (On Saturday next. 


Secretary of the Royal Geographical Society. j 
. P . > Pals = ™ - 

#,¢ The object of this Work ol as ~*~ a —_ —— ace INTRODUC TION to the SCIEN CE of RELI- 
qhole line of frontier separating the Known from the Unknown Kegion roun e GION ; Four Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution; with Two Essays on 
North Pole. | False Analogies and the Philosophy of Mythology. By F. Max MULLER, M.A, 

Crown 8yvo, price 10s 6d, 











NEW BOOKS, 


| 
KK FOR AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. | Tre . ° P = 
TO ASK FOR — LECTURES on LIGHT, delivered in the United 
NEW and IMPORTANT WORK on the MAURITIUS, States of America in the Years 1872 and 1873; with an APPENDIX. By JOHN 
TYNDALL, LL.D., F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Royal Institu- 











| 
‘TROPICAL RAMBLES in the LAND of the. ; ieee so. 
BOB ANAPTERYS. By NIcHoLas Pike, Port Louis, Mauritius. In 1 vol. | Gon, Crown Gro, (Nearly ready, 
demy 8¥0, 18s. [This day. | 
ely Illustrated fro » Author's own Sketches ; Maps ¢ al Saya o ~ 
Bd am feng from the Author's own Sketches; also Maps and valuable ESSAY S on the HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN 
- RELIGION. By Jo“n Earl Russe... Second Edition, 8yo, price 10s 6d. 


The present Volume is the result of many years’ study of the physical features, 
natural history, and social aspects of this interesting island, together with 
rambles, adventures, and personal experiences, and affords much information — - rep - 
previously unattainable in book form. POLITICAL ECONOMY for PLAIN PEOPLE, 

PART EN Crag appa IN = egie agen yy eae | applied to the Past and Present State of Britain. By G. PouLet Scrope, 
The PILGRIMAGE of the TIBER, from its Mouth to its F.R.S., F.G.S., &c. Second Edition, with Map. Feap. 8vo, price 33 6d. : 


Source ; with some Account of its Tributaries. By WILLIAM DAVIES. 8vo, 


with many very flae Woodcuts and a Map, cloth extra, 18s. (This day. _— 
“Re terran Fesperiam venie. ub Lats arya ‘The THREE CATHEDRALS DEDICATED to 
aide peationteneee tees: ST. PAUL in LONDON; their History from the Foundation of the First 
ee er Building in the Sixth Century to the Proposals for the Adornment of the 
Present Cathedral. By WILLIAM LONGMAN, F.S.A. Square crown 8yo, with 
numerous I[lustrations, price 21s. 


MEMOIR of ADMIRAL CODRINGTON ; 


with Selections from his Correspondence, Edited by his Daughter, Lady 
Bovuncuier. With Two Portraits, Maps, an! Plans, 2 vols. 8vo, price 36s, 











On the VIENNA ROUTE. 

HARZ MOUNTAINS; a Tour in the Toy Country. By 
HeNnkyY BLACKBURN, Author of * Travelling in Spain,” “ Artists and Arabs,” 
“Art in the Mountains,” “ Normandy Picturesque,” The Pyrenees,” &c. With 
numerous I]lustrations, 12s. [This day. 








Mrs. OLIPHANT’S NEW NOVEL. 


TNT: By Mrs. Oliphant. 3 vols. crown Sviycan.”|LIFE of ALEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT. 


cHTAE Edited by Professor Bruuns, Leipsic. Translated by JANE and CAROLINE 


COURTSHIP and a CAMPAIGN : a Story of the Milanese LASSELL, 2 vols. 8yo, with Three Portraits, price 36s. 
Volunteers of 1866, under Garibaldi. By M. DALIN. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 
|SLAVE-CATCHING in the INDIAN OCEAN. 


(This day. 
Miss DOROTHY’S CHARGE. By Frank Lee Benedict, By Captain CoLoms, R.N. Witha Map and eight fall-page [Illustrations from 


Author of “ My Daughter Ellror. 3 vols., Sis 6d. Original Drawings and Photographs. 8yo, price 21s. 














WORE: a Story of Experience. By Louisa M. Alcott. In 
a ey pgtmnisaav. |The TROPICAL WORLD; Aspects of Man 
The First Edition of 10,000 copies have already been subscribed for in Boston and Nature in the Equatorial Regions. By Dr ‘GEORGE HARTWIG New Edition 
a with about 170 Illustrations. 8vo, price ‘Ws 6d. F 


| 
BUSH FIGHTING. Illustrated by Remarkable Actions | 
and Incidents of the Maori War. By Major-General Sir James Epwarop | LECTURES on the PENTATEUCH and the 
| 





ALEXANDER, K.C.L.S., F.R.S.E., Author of “ A Campaign in Caffreland,” “ Ex- 
plorations in Africa and America,” &c. With a Map, Plans, and Woodcuts, 1 | MOABITE STONE, with Appendices, containing—I. The Elohistic Narrative; 
vol. demy 8vo, pp. 328, cloth extra, 16s. Il. The Original Story of the Exodus; ILL The Pre-Christian Cross. By 
“ This book tells the story of the late war in New Zealand, with its many desperate | Bishop COLENSO, D.D. 8vo, price 12s. 
encounters and exciting personal adventures, and tells that story well...... The work | 


is enriched with numerous well-executed maps, plans, and woodcuts."—Naval and | A 
Military Gazette. * This is a valuable history of the Maori war."—Standard. The PHILOSOPHY of RE VELATION 4 or, a 
. sea aieaaanitian a pies New Theory of Ethics; being an Outline of the Analogy of Natural and 
NOTICE.—KIDNAPPING in the SOUTH SEAS. Revealed Religion. By the late THOMAS FREWEN. 8yo. [in a few days. 
The CRUISE of the ROSARIO amongst the NEW 
HEBRIDES and SANTA CRUZ ISLANDS, exposing the Recent Atrocities 
connected with the Kidnapping of Natives in the South Seas. By A. H. | LIGHT SCIENCE for LEISURE HOURS; 
— SEE, Ee. VO; SD a, CED See meas SeconD Serres; including a Sketch of the Life of Mrs. Somerville. By R. A. 
“The crew of the Rosario were sent out from England in that wretched tub, the Paocton, BA. Orown 6vo, price 7s 6d. 
po. The men, saved by little short of a miracle, were taken to man the 
osario. Captain Markham’'s account of the cruise is pleasantly written.”— r. mt - . . 
Standard. “In the Pacific, on the contrary, the slave-traders, being for the most The MOON : Her Motions, Aspec t, Scenery, 
part Englishmen, appear to be unmitigated scoundrels. If they are not scanda- and Physical Condition. By the Same Author. With Photographs, and Many 
Plates, Charts, &c. Price, complete with Photographs, 15s; or separately, as @ 


lously maligned, they have been guilty of practices for which hanging would be a 
moderate punishment.”"—Saturday Review. * It is desirable that the information con- | companion to the Folio Edition of the Photographs, 10s 6d. — [/n a fete days, 


tained in Captain Markham’'s work should be disseminated, and that people in Eng- 

a should acquire a correct knowledge of what is going on in those distant seas. | . ™ - ™ 
e trust, therefore, that it may be generally read.”"—Athenawum, * The Captain of her 7 4 rE 

Majesty's sloop Rosario, who now gives us the interesting results of a cruise in HELMHOLTZ POPU LAR LECTU RES on 

certain portions of the South Pacific, was entrusted with as difficult and delicate a SCIENTIFIC SUBJECTS, translated by E. ATKINSON, F.C.S., Professor of 

duty as ever fell to the lot of man; and it is needless to say that the manner in Experimental Science, Staff College. With a Preface by Professor TYNDALL, 

which he performed it will be regarded from a dozen points of view by as many and numerous Wovodcuts, 8vo, price 12s. 6d. 

gos sections of society....... For the rest, Captain Markham's book abounds 

with interesting sketches and descriptions of those lovely islands, and of the | 

simple and childlike ways of the inhabitants. When the latter see a plump white | A TRE ATISE th > CONTINUED FEVERS 

visitor, they admire him exceedingly, and remark approvingly, ‘he very good Aai- | * bs Bat linge ( . M . MD. & Pas ici . a 

kai,’ which me: t is v go! at.’—Daily News < } of GREA AIN. By CHARLES Mcrcutson, M.D., &c., ysician an 

sachesenmentasseiasninc natant ony ae. | Lecturer on the Principles and Practice of Medicine, St, Thomas's Hospital. 

| 








Sec: Zdition, with srous Illustrations, $vo, price 24s. [On Saturday next. 
NOTICE.—The SLAVE TRADE on the EAST COAST cf AFRICA. eas cpimmnaamich: snsscapmaataciaaeataaaas ee 
SECOND EDITION, now ready this day, at all Libraries, } s ry , 

DHOW CHASING in ZANZIBAR WATERS and on the NEW ZEALAND. By Avexanper Kenyepy, 
EASTERN COAST of AFRICA: a Narrative of Five Years’ Experiences in | formerly General Manager, Bank ‘of New Zealand. Crown 8yo, with Map, 
the Suppression of the Slave Trade. By Captain George L. SULIVAN, R.N., price 63 [On Saturday next, 
late Commander of H.M.S. Daphne. With Illustrations from Photographs and ; 4 
Sketches taken on the Spot by the Author. Demy 8yo, cloth extra, 16s. 


Second Editi A | yr . “1° . 
econd Edition. (This day. The LAN D of IN D ; ©, ( rlimpses of India. 
IMPORTANT NEW WORK on BRITISH AMERICA. | By James Kerr, M.A., Author of “Domestic Life of the Natives of India.” 


OCEAN to OCEAN. Sandford Fleming’s Expedition) Sw Svo, 5s. 


through CANADA in 1872. Being a DIARY kept during a JOURNEY from | 


the ATLANTIC to the PACIFIC with the Expedition of the Engineer-in- | +7 ° ‘ 

Chief of the Canadian Pacifle and Intercolonial Railways. By the Rev. | ETCHIN GS In VERSE. By Pump AcTON. 
GEORGE M. GRANT, of Halifax, N.S., Secretary to the Expedition. With Sixty o (On Saturday next. 
Illustrations. Demy 8yo, cloth extra, pp. 372, price 10s 6d. Feap. 8yo. ‘ : , 


A TOUR with COOK THROUGH SPAIN; bei ics | 
; being a Series | r Tal val r 
| Me caesar } meee of Ancient Cities and Scenery “or Spaie and of Life, | SHAKESPEARE »S ALL S W ELL THAT 
ners, and Customs of Spaniards. As Seen and Enjoyed in a Summer ENDS WELL, with Notes, &c., for the Use of Students, Pupils, and Candidates 
Holiday. By J. B. Stone, F.G.S., F R.H.S. Illustrated by P By th pS -Aeoemete ae * 
y J. B. Stone, F.G.S., HS. 2 y Photographs pro- , ved. .A. 12mo, price 1s, 
duced by the Autotype Process, Crown Svo, cloth extra, 6s. — By the Rev.J. Hunts, M vee sou 

















London: SAMPSON LOW, MARST( IN, LOW, and SEARLE, 


CROWN BUILDINGS, 188 FLEET STREET, London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER, 
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“Advertising is to Business what “Steam-power is to Commerce.”—Macav.ay. 


MR. STREETER, 


37 CONDUIT STREET, FIVE DOORS FROM BOND STREET, 
LONDON, W., 





SOLE INTRODUCER OF 


18-CARAT GOLD AND GEM JEWELLERY, MACHINE-MADE, 





Machine-made Jewellery, as manufactured by Mr. Srreerer, possesses the following 


advantages :-— 


Ist. Quality: The gold used is,18 Carat, truly described “as honestly and legally Gold.” 
See “ The Book of Hall Marks,” by Mr. Latschaunig, 50 Lord Street, Liverpool; price 7s 64. 


2nd. Price: The cost of production being greatly lessened, a corresponding reduction 


or 
5 


is made to the purchaser. 


3rd. Security from Fraud: A guarantee of the quality is always given on the invoice. 


Mk. STREETER’S 
MACHINE-MADE ENGLISH CLOCKS AND WATCHES 








These productions demand attention for the following important reasons :— 
ist. Interchangeability of parts. The fitting being regulated by a mathematical system, 
the errors and accidents incidental to hand-fitting are altogether avoided. 


2nd. Hard rolled wrought brass and highly tempered steel are used in place of cast and 
untempered metals, and the result arising from superior finish, increased strength, 


and greater durability, is the utmost economy of keeping in order. 


3rd. Economy in Repairs:—In the event of parts being broken, or otherwise injured by 
accident or rust, new pieces can be supplied at a less price than would be charged 


for repairing the parts so injured. 


4th. Reduction in price to the purchaser is fully 30 per cent. 





Specimens Illustrating the various Processes may be seen in Mr. Streeter’s Cases at the 
Alexandra Palace, Muswell Hill. 





N.B.--Mr. STREETERS SOLE ADDRESS IS 
37 CONDUIT STREET, BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


“ The only way of obtaining Business is Publicity ; to gain Publicity —Advertise.”—Biackwoop. 














LONDON: Printed by JouN CAMPBELL, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Strect, Strand; 
and Published by him at the “SpecTaTOR” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, June 21, 1873. 
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